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FOREWORD 


The  Army  Family  Research  Program  (AFRP)  began  in  November  1986  as  an 
integrated  research  project  mandated  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  White  Paper  1983: 

The  Army  Family  and  The  Army  Family  Action  Plans  (1984-Present).  This  mandate  was 
spelled  out  in  the  AFRP  charter:  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences  (ARI)  and  U.S.  Army  Community  and  Family  Support  Center  (CFSC)  Letter  of 
Agreement  dated  18  December  1986,  titled  "Sponsorship  of  ARI  Army  Family  Research." 

The  object  of  the  research  was  to  support  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Family  Action  Plans, 
and  the  CFSC  through  research  products  that  would  (1)  determine  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  Army  families,  (2)  identify  motivators  and  detractors  to  soldier  retention, 

(3)  improve  soldier  and  family  sense  of  community  and  adaptation  to  Army  life,  and  (4) 
improve  operationeii  readiness. 

This  report  presents  a  summary  of  findings  from  AFRP  and  other  contemporary 
research  efforts  that  show  the  nature  of  adaptation  to  Army  life,  the  conditions  that  are 
associated  with  good  adaptation,  and  the  benefits  to  families  and  the.  Army  of  having  well  / 
adapted  families.  / 

The  findings  from  this  and  other  AFRP  reports  on  family  adaption  were  presented  to 
CFSC  and  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the  U.S, 

Coast  Guard  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Military  Family  Research  Conference, 
which  was  held  at  the  University  of  N-orth  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  on  8-10 
July  1992.  It  was  also  incorporated  into  the  AFRP  summary  report. 


EDGAR  M.  JOHNSON 
Director 
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FAMILY  ADAPTATION  TO  THE  DEMANDS  OF  ARMY  LIFE: 
A  REVIEW  OF  FINDINGS 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requirement; 

The  Army  Family  Action  Plan  (AFAP)  required  that  research  be  conducted  on  the 
nature  of  family  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  Army  life  and  the  best  methods  for  improving 
it.  This  report  summarizes  for  Army  managers  what  is  now  known  in  response  to  the  AFAP 
mandate. 


Procedure: 

This  review  focuses  mainly  on  the  work  of  the  three  agencies  commissioned  by  the 
AFAP  to  conduct  Army  family  research;  The  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI),  the  U.S.  Army  Walter  Reed  Institutes  of  Research 
(WRAIR),  and  the  Arroyo  Center  of  the  RAND  Corporation.  Altogether  these  three 
agencies  have  published  well  over  100  reports  that  touch  on  some  aspect  of  family  adaptation 
to  the  Army.  The  bulk  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  summarizing  and  reconciling  the  findings 
from  these  three  substantial  resources  of  information.  Information  was  also  drawn  from 
other  recent  military  and  civilian  sources  when  needed  to  make  the  picture  complete. 


Findings; 

In  this  review,  family  adaptation  is  defined  as  the  ability  of  soldiers  and  their  families 
to  meet  Army  demands  and  their  ability  to  achieve  personal  and  family  satisfaction  at  the 
same  time.  Army  families  have  to  adapt  to  four  major  stressors:  relocation  (mobility), 
separation,  danger,  and  institutional  aspects  of  the  Army.  The  stressor  that  appears  to  pose 
the  most  serious  threat  to  family  adaptation  is  separation,  which  is  even  more  stressful  when 
combined  with  deployment  to  a  war  zone.  Separation  affects  family  adaptation  during  the 
soldier’s  absence,  prior  to  departure,  and  during  the  reunion  process.  Separation  tends  to 
have  negative  effects  on  children.  Danger  increases  the  stress  of  separation  and  poses  the 
threat  of  permanent  loss  of  the  soldier  to  the  family.  While  there  are  many  aspects  of  the 
Army  as  an  institution  that  impact  on  family  adaptation,  perhaps  the  most  stressful  is  the 
expectation  that  the  mission  of  the  Army  takes  priority  over  the  soldier’s  family  life, 
reflected  in  long,  unpredictable  working  hours  for  the  soldier  and  often  extensive  volunteer 
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work  for  the  soldier’s  spouse.  Finally,  relocation  is  a  more  frequent  but  less  demanding 
stressor  that  poses  both  negative  and  positive  consequences  for  family  adaptation.  Relocation 
appears  to  be  more  stressful  for  families  with  teenagers  and  for  overseas  moves. 

Families  can  overcome  stressors,  in  general,  by  being  prepared  and  well  informed, 
and  taking  things  one  day  at  a  time.  Marriages  in  which  the  spouses  work  as  a  team  but  in 
which  each  spouse  can  function  well  independently  probably  adapt  most  easily  to  Army  life. 
The  Army  can  enhance  family  adaptation  by  reducing  the  duration  of  separations,  helping 
families  and  soldiers  communicate  during  separation,  covering  the  full  costs  of  relocation, 
facilitating  spouse  employment,  keeping  soldiers  informed,  and  allowing  soldiers  time  off  for 
personal  business. 

Army  programs  that  currently  assist  families  during  relocation  and  separation  should 
be  continued.  Increasing  the  availability  of  quality  child  care  on  post  will  help  minimize 
difficulties  that  parents  have  in  meeting  short  notice  field  exercises  or  other  unit  activities. 
Marriage  enrichment  programs  or  parent  education  programs  sponsored  by  Army  Family 
Community  Services  or  chaplains  should  focus  attention  on  promoting  family  teamwork  and 
specific  ways  to  adapt  to  Army  life. 

Future  research  needs  to  take  into  account  the  effects  of  downsizing  of  the  Army  and 
focus  on  multivariate  analyses  of  the  effects  of  various  stressors  on  family  adaptation  to  the 
Army.  Qualitative  research  and  short-term  longitudinal  studies  may  be  of  particular  value  in 
assessing  the  impacts  of  downsizing  on  Army  families  and  in  studying  specific  processes  that 
Army  families  use,  over  their  life  course,  to  adapt  to  various  hardships  associated  with  Army 
life. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 

A  draft  version  of  this  report  was  shared  with  military  family  program  managers  and 
military  family  researchers  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina’s  Military  Family  Research 
Planning  Conference,  which  was  held  8-10  July  1992.  The  participants  who  represented  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard,  and  three  universities  all 
found  the  findings  to  be  useful  in  their  work.  It  was  also  incoi-porated  into  the  AFRP 
summary  report. 
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FAMILY  ADAPTATION  TO  THE  DEMANDS  OF  ARMY  LIFE: 
A  REVIEW  OF  FINDINGS 
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FAMILY  ADAFFATION  TO  THE  DEMANDS  OF  ARMY  LIFE: 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINDINGS 

INTRODUCTION 

The  nature  of  Army  family  life,  to  which  families  are  required  to  adapt,  has  changed 
over  the  years.  Families  (as  in  the  role  of  camp  followers  during  the  Revolutionary  War)  are 
no  longer  required  to  serve  as  support  troops  to  gain  military  benefits  (Bell  &  ladeluca, 

1987).  However,  the  Army  is  still  a  "greedy  institution"  that  not  only  makes  extra  demands 
on  the  soldier  families  but  also  places  extra  demands  on  the  soldier  families  but  also  places 
extra  demands  upon  families,  such  as  the  risk  of  injury  or  death  of  the  soldier,  geographic 
mobility,  frequent  and  extended  family  sep.rrations,  residence  in  foreign  countries,  and 
pressures  on  the  families  to  exhibit  "approved"  behaviors  (Segal,  1988).  Although  these 
pressures  may  be  present  in  any  family-employer  setting,  they  are  particularly  salient  for 
military  families. 

The  '’.illingness  of  the  Army  to  aelp  families  adapt,  and  the  rationale  for  providing  that 
help,  has  also  shifted  over  the  years.  Benefits  and  systems  for  taking  care  of  family  needs 
have  evolved  from  a  "hands  off  stance  (the  family  is  strictly  the  soldier’s  responsibility)  to 
what  the  Army  now  calls  a  "partnership,"  in  which  the  Army  is  committed  to  the  support  of 
families  that  will  result  in  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  (Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army, 
1983),  How  the  Army  supports  families  and  how  it  helps  families  to  adapt  are  discussed  in 
this  report. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  needed  information  to  Army  policy  makers  and 
program  managers  on  what  family  adaptation  to  the  Army  is,  why  it  is  important,  and  how  it 
can  be  improved.  This  information  comes  mostly  from  research  investigations  that  have 
been  conducted  since  the  publication  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staffs  (CSA’s)  White  Paper  on 
the  Army  Family  (1983k  In  fact,  most  of  what  will  be  reviewed  here  was  started  in 
response  to  the  CSA’s  mandate  in  the  White  Paper  and  its  implementation  documents:  the 
annual  Army  Family  .Action  Plans.  Thai  mission  was  to  produce  and  share  research  products 
that  would  (1)  determine  the  demographic  characteristics  of  Army  families,  (2)  identify 
motivators  and  detractors  to  soldier  re-iention,  (3)  improve  soldier  and  family  sense  of 
commun»  /  ^ 'd  adaptation  to  Army  life,  and  t4)  improve  operational  readiness. 

The  strategy  of  this  particular  report  is  to  identify  the  major  stressors  that  Army 
families  encounter,  to  identify  the  particular  hardships  associated  with  each  major  stressor, 
and  to  discuss  things  that  both  families  and  the  Army  (at  both  installation  and  unit  level)  can 
do  to  overcome  those  hardships,  thereby  enhancing  family  adaptation  to  the  Army.  In  some 
situations,  hardships  are  more  difficult  to  overcome  for  certain  types  of  vulnerable  families, 
which  will  be  identified.  Recommendations  for  ways  to  improve  family  adaptation  will  be 
derived  from  the  review  of  research. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  FAMILY  ADAl’TATlON  TO  THE  ARm' 


Family  adaptation  is  a  relanvely  new  concept  for  social  scientists  (Bowen,  1989a; 
Orthner  &  Bowen,  1990),  with  often  ambiguous  definition  and  measurement  (Orthner  & 
Bov/en,  1990).  While  noting  that  organizational  researchers  have  struggled  to  define  the 
concept,  Orthner  &  Bowen  (1990)  indicate  that  it  has  most  often  been  defined  as  an 
outcome  of  level  of  fit  between  families  and  systems  in  their  environment;  they  further 
recommend  that  for  military  research  the  central  concept  be  family  adaptation  to  military 
life  rather  than  family  adaptation  to  life,  in  general.  Variations  in  the  definition  are 
prevalent.  For  example,  within  AFRP  alone  family  adaptation  has  been  defined  as: 

*  family  "adjustment  to  external  organizational  demands"  (Orthner,  Zimmerman, 
Bowen,  Gaddy,  &  Bell,  1991,  p.  3) 

*  "outcome  of  the  interplay  between  the  personal  and  the  environment  systems" 
(Bowen,  1990b,  pp. 19-20) 

*  "the  degree  to  which  soldiers  and  their  family  members  cope  and  adjust  to  the 
demands  of  Army  and  family  life  and  work  together  as  a  team  in  meeting  Army 
expectations  and  achieving  individual  and  collective  goals"  (Bowen,  Orthner, 
Zimmerman,  &  Meehan,  1992,  p.44). 

*  "a  composite  of  family  members’  overall  adjustment  to  marital  and  family  life  as 
well  as  to  Army  life"  (Bowen,  1990a,  p.  15). 


*  An  outcome  or  level  of  "fit"  between  families  and  systems  in  their  environment 
(Orthner  and  Bowen,  1990,  p.  25). 

•  The  health  of  the  interface  of  the  Army  as  a  social  system  and  the  family 
(Bowen,  1990a,  p.  17). 


Bowen  (1990b)  develops  the  theoretical  background  for  the  concept  of  family 
adaptation  by  discussing  the  parallel  lines  of  research  by  McCubbin  and  his  associates 
(McCubbin  &  McCubbin,  1987;  McCubbin  &  Patterson,  1983)  -  the  ABC-X  models  and 
their  modifications  -  and  the  models  of  person-environment  fit  (Caplan,  1983;  French, 
Caplan,  &  Harrison,  1982).  However,  much  of  this  research  does  not  distinguish 
processes  that  facilitate  adaptation  from  adaptation  outcomes  themselves  (Orthner  et  al., 
1991);  here  we  will  focus  on  adaptation  as  an  outcome  rather  than  as  processes  leading 
to  adaptation.  Bowen  (1990b)  mentions  that  the  person-environment  fit  models  discuss 
both  needs-supplies  (or  needs-resources  in  Orthner  &  Bowen,  1990)  and 
demands-abilities  aspects  of  adaptation.  In  simpler  words,  a  family  might  adapt  to  the 
demands  of  army  life  but  not  be  feeling  saiisfie>l.  as  a  result  of  having  unfulfilled 
personal  or  family  needs  due  to  military  hardships  or  conditions.  While  Bowen  (1990b) 
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evelop  it  into  its  logical  typology'  (Figure  1). 
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FIGURE  1.  Typology  of  family  adaptation  to  military  life. 


In  Figure  1,  Army  families  are  categorized  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  meet  Army 
demand.'  and  to  find  satisfaction  in  so  doing.  The  sense  is  that  families  that  are  able  to 
meet  .\rmy  demands  and  to  enjoy  the  Army  life.style  at  the  same  time  would  be  most 
adapted  to  military  life.  The  model  could  be  generalized  to  any  family  in  terms  of  a 
family  meeting  other  types  of  demands  (personal  or  occupational)  or  attaining  high 
satisfaction  levels  with  respect  to  internal  or  external  goals,  but  as  the  focus  of  this 
report  is  family  adaptation  to  military  life,  the  typology  is  defined  more  narrowly. 

Group  1  represents  families  who  are  adapting  well  to  the  demands  of  army  life  and 
also  find  it  very  satisfying  overall.  Group  2  represents  families  who  are  adapted  but  find 
military  life  less  than  satisfying.  Group  3  represents  families  who  are  not  adapting  nor 
feeling  satisfied.  Group  4  is  a  po.ssibly  unusual  (or  low  frequency)  group  that  is  not 
adaptin'?,  but  is  satisfied.  The  ideal  army  family  is  probably  represented  by  Group  1. 
Group  2  families  may  be  functional  for  short  term  situations  (soldiers  mobilized  for 
major  regional  conflicts  but  not  career  active  component  personnel)  but  may  not  be 
suitable  career  families,  particularly  in  an  era  of  downsizing.  Group  3  families  are 
probably  "problem"  families  that  would  likely  volunteer  to  leave  the  service  in  an  era  of 
downsizing  and  a  volunteer  army.  Group  4  families,  though  probably  rare,  may 
represent  those  using  the  army  as  a  "welfare"  organization,  taking  more  than  they 
contribute,  likely  unwilling  candidates  for  termination  from  the  service  in  an  era  of 
downsizing. 

Because  previous  research  has  focu.sed  either  on  satisfaction  with  military  life  or 
adaptation  to  demands  without  c-jnsidering  the.  rwitential  interaction  between  the  two 


concepts,  much  new  work  remains  to  be  done,  even  with  previous  data  sets,  if  this 
definition  of  family  adaptation,  as  a  combination  of  meeting  Army  demands  and 
maintaining  satisfaction  w'ith  .\rmy  life,  is  accepted. 

THE  PRINCn»AL  STRESSORS  FAMILIES  ENCOI.INTER 

The  principal  stressors  which  families  encounter  were  outlined  in  Segal’s  paper 
(1988).  Each  of  these  demands  (i.e.,  relocation,  foreign  countries,  family  separation, 
danger,  and  the  institution  of  the  Army)  on  military  families  will  be  discussed  in  turn. 
However,  the  issue  of  living  in  foreign  countries  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  heading  of 
relocation. 


I.  Relocation. 


Military  personnel  change  stations  on  average  every  two  to  three  years  (Groan, 
Levine,  &  Blankinship,  1992;  Devine,  Bishop,  &  Perrine,  1987;  Doering,  Hutzler, 
Francisco,  &  Sanchez,  1982;  Vernez  &  Zellman,  1987).  Army  personnel,  both  officers 
and  enlisted,  move  more  frequently  than  their  peers  in  the  other  military  services 
(Puskar,  Wilson,  &  Moonis,  1990;  Vernez  &  Zellman,  1987).  Quite  often  Army  moves 
involve  cro.ssing  state  or  international  boundaries  (Statute,  1984),  since  more  than  40% 
of  active  duty  soldiers  are  stationed  outside  of  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS) 
(Burnam,  Meredith,  Sherbourne,  Valdez,  &  Vernez,  1992;  Groan  et  al.,  1992;  Devine, 
Bishop,  Perrine,  &  Bullman,  1988).  Relocation  differs  from  separation;  if  a  soldier 
moves  to  a  distant  duty  station  without  his  or  her  family,  relocation  is  involved  but  the 
research  focus  is  usually  on  separation.  Relocation  in  this  report  refers  to  moving  a 
household  in  relation  to  an  official  reassignment  to  a  different  duty  station. 

Relocation,  under  any  circumstances,  can  be  stressful  for  Army  families.  Despite 
various  reports  of  relocation  stress  from  clinical  or  non-representative  samples  of  Army 
families  (e.g.  Gonzales,  1970;  Klein,  Tatone,  &  Lindsay,  1989;  Koehler,  1980;  Puskar  et 
al.,  1990;  Styles,  Janofsky,  Blankinship,  &  Bishop,  1990),  it  has  only  been  recently  that 
relocation  stress  has  been  firmly  documented  in  large,  random,  representative  samples  of 
Army  families. 

Over  ten  percent  of  enlisted  soldiers  in  the  1985  DoD  survey  reported  that  they  felt 
their  spouse  had  serious  problems  adjusting  to  relocation  (Vernez  &  Zellman,  1987). 
Devine  et  al.  (1987)  reported  at  least  15%  of  families  experiencing  severe  problems; 
Groan  et  al.  (1992)  report  27,0%  having  slight  problems  and  another  25.6%  having 
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serious  problems  because  of  relocation.'  Orthner,  Giddings,  &  Quinn  (1986,  p.  197), 
after  analyzing  their  Air  Force  data,  state  that  "relocation  is  the  most  significant 
adjustment  adolescents  routinely  make." 

Relocation  stress  has  implications  for  the  Army.  The  stress  of  relocation  has  been 
correlated  with  family  adaptation  to  the  Army  in  several  of  the  more  important  recent 
representative  Army  studies  (Bowen,  1989a,  i989b;  Groan  et  al.,  1992;  Teitelbaum, 

1990).  Burnam  et  al.  (1992)  found  lower  levels  of  marital  satisfaction  and  emotional 
well-being  among  soldiers  stationed  outside  the  continental  United  States  (OCONUS) 
than  CONUS  soldiers  in  the  1987  R,4ND  survey;  they  also  found  that  those  soldiers  who 
expected  to  make  a  Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  every  two  years  (versus  every 
three  years)  expected  to  remain  in  the  army  two  years  less  on  average.  However, 
Lakhani  (1991)  found  no  signit'icant  relationship  between  projected  undesirable 
assignments  or  overseas  assignments  and  officer  retention  plans  in  a  1986  survey  of  over 
1400  Army  officers.  Notably,  Ross  (1986)  found  that  76%  of  officers  attending  the  War 
College  (a  group  that  is  highly  committed  to  an  Army  career)  viewed  living  in  foreign 
lands  as  a  retention  incentive,  but  the  rate  was  higher  for  colonels  (92%)  than  for 
lieutenant  colonels  (73%).  Ross  (1986)  also  found  that  the  lowest  rate  (54%)  fell  to 
officers  with  22-23  years  of  service,  possibly  because  many  of  those  officers  had  high 
school  age  children  at  home. 

Schneider  &  Gilley  (1984)  and  Ozkaptan,  Sanders,  &  Holz  (1986)  found  in  separate 
research  surveys  that  more  soldiers  and  spouses  associated  relocation  with  a  decrease  in 
marital  or  children’s  happiness  than  associated  it  with  an  increase.  Vernez  &  Zellman 
(1987)  using  a  1979  DoD  survey  found  that  relocation  problems  were  cited  among  the 
most  important  reasons  for  leaving  the  army  by  ten  percent  of  enlisted  and  five  percent 
of  officers.  Styles  et  al.  (1990)  in  their  pilot  survey  of  184  soldiers  at  three  installations 
found  that  relocation  was  cited  as  one  of  the  five  major  disadvantages  of  Army  life. 

Thus,  it  appears  clear  that  relocation  can  be  a  stressor  for  Army  families.  The  specific 
aspects  of  relocation  that  make  it  a  stressor  will  next  be  considered. 

Relocation  Hardships 

What  is  it  about  relocation  that  produces  difficulties  for  Army  families?  General 
areas  of  stress  include  finances  and  housing,  adapting  to  a  new  environment,  and  the 
impact  on  the  spouse’s  career.  In  terms  of  finances,  relocation  can  be  expensive,  with 
not  all  costs  subject  to  reimbursement  by  the  military;  indeed,  Vernez  &  Zellman  (1987) 
cite  a  National  Military  Wives  Association  study  (1983)  as  indicating  that  as  little  as  one- 


'Some  reports  indicate  positive  aspects  of  relocation,  such  as  learning  a  new 
language,  meeting  new  people,  learning  about  a  new  culture,  or  building  family  unity 
(Croan  et  al.,  1992;  Darnauer,  1976;  Hunter  &  Sheldon,  1981;  Klein  et  al.,  1989; 
Marchant  &  Medway,  1987;  Puskar  et  al.,  199U;  Rainey,  1978;  Styles  et  al.,  1990). 
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third  of  the  costs  of  moving  are  reimbursed  by  the  government  for  military  moves. 
Guiliano  (1988)  estimated  that  Air  Force  enlisted  families  lost  $1946,  $1163,  and  $2415 
for  CONUS  to  overseas,  CONUS  to  CONUS,  and  overseas  to  CONUS  moves, 
respectively  (for  each  move).  In  a  1985  survey  of  323  Air  Force  and  Anny  officers  at  the 
Air  Force  War  College,  Upchurch  (1986)  found  that  average  costs  are  not  reimbursable 
for  PCS  moves  were  approximately  $2700.  Such  losses  add  up  over  time  with  families 
moving  every  two  to  three  years.  Moving  costs  that  are  not  reimbursable  were  cited  by 
over  37%  of  Army  personnel  in  a  1979  DoD  survey  as  either  somewhat  of  a  problem  or 
as  a  serious  problem,  but  there  was  some  hope  that  matters  had  improved  with  changes 
in  reimbursement  schedules  (Vernez  &  Zellman,  1987).  Styles  et  al.  (1990)  found  in 
their  focus  groups  that  many  respondents  said  they  lost  money  with  each  move. 

However,  in  the  1989  AFRP  survey,  the  problem  of  costs  of  moving  which  are  not 
reimbursable  were  cited  by  over  43%  of  the  soldiers  as  a  serious  problem  (Croan  et  al., 
1992);  thus,  the  problem  does  not  appear  to  be  diminishing. 

A  related  area  of  concern  or  stress  is  housing  at  the  new  duty  station.  Housing  is 
often  inadequate,  especially  in  Europe  (Bowen,  1989a;  Bower,  1967;  Puskar  et  al.,  1990) 
and  obtaining  permanent  housing  quickly  can  be  a  major  contributor  to  relocation  stress. 
In  the  1989  AFRP  survey,  finding  permanent  housing  quickly  was  cited  by  31%  of  the 
soldiers^  as  a  problem.  Citing  logistical  problems  in  general  increased  from  only  6.5% 
for  those  who  found  housing  immediately  to  57.2%  for  those  for  whom  the  wait  was  3 
months  or  more  (Croan  et  al.,  1992).  Of  course,  waiting  for  housing  is  likely  to  increase 
moving  costs.  Interestingly,  Schneider  &  Gilley  (1984)  found  that  living  on  post  made 
relocation  easier  since  newcomers  on  post  got  more  help  in  getting  settled  and  felt  more 
like  part  of  their  new  neighborhood  more  quickly  than  did  those  who  moved  into  an  off 
post  home. 

A  second  important  area  of  stress,  indirectly  associated  with  finances,  is  the  adverse 
impact  of  moving  on  the  spouse’s  career  (and  income)  (Blanchard,  1982;  Bowen,  1989a; 
Chaskel,  1964;  Jacobson,  1983;  Scarviile,  1991;  Styles  et  al.,  1990).  Using  Navy  data  from 
the  1985  DoD  survey,  Warner  «St  Little  (1988)  found  that  service  members  lost  as  much 
as  ten  to  tv/enty  percent  of  family  income  from  decreased  spouse’s  income  in  the  first 
year  after  a  move.  Nearly  52%  of  those  soldiers  with  a  spouse  (and  who  had  at  least 
one  PCS  move)  cited  the  effects  on  spouse  employment  as  a  serious  problem  with 
relocation  in  the  1989  AFRP  survey  (Croan  et  al.,  1992). 

A  third  area  involves  adjusting  to  one’s  new  environment  (Ammons,  Nelson,  & 
Wordarski,  19S2;  Chaskel,  1964;  Styles,  et  al,  1988;  Teitelbaum,  1990).  Some  spouses 
feel  like  they  can  never  establish  "roots"  or  make  a  house  their  "home"  (McCormick, 
1982).  All  family  members  may  feel  affected  by  relocation.  In  the  1989  .4FRP  survey 
(Croan  et  al,  1992),  soldiers  felt  that  they,  their  spouses,  and  their  children  had 


^Of  all  soldiers  who  had  experienced  at  least  one  PCS  move. 
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problems  adjusting  to  their  new  environments,  with  21%  reporting  self-adjustment 
problems  and  over  30%  reporting  problems  with  respect  to  spouse  or  child  adjustment  to 
the  new  environment.  However,  the  research  on  child  adjustment  has  been  mixed  with 
both  negative  (Gonzales,  1970;  Khlief,  1978;  Kurlander,  Ixukel,  Palevsky,  &  Kohn,  1961; 
McKain,  1973;  McKain,  1976;  Orthner,  Brody,  Hill,  Pais,  Orthner,  &  Covi,  1985;  Shaw 
&  Pangman,  1975;  Vernez  &  Zellman,  1987)  and  positive  (Hunter,  1982;  Jensen,  Lewis, 
&  Xenakis,  1986;  Marchant  &  Medway,  1987;  Partin,  1967;  Pepin,  1966;  Smith,  1975) 
reports;  most  of  the  negative  research  concerns  emotional  adjustment  whereas  most  of 
the  positive  research  concerns  acadenric  achievement.  Both  military  and  civilian  wives  in 
Puskar  et  al.’s  (1990)  research  said  that  relocation  was  more  difficult  if  one  had  children 
than  if  one  did  not.  Orthner,  et  al.  (1986)  found  in  their  Air  Force  research  that 
adolescents,  especially  females,  had  a  difficult  time  adjusting  to  relocation  and  making 
new  friends.  Darnauer  (1976)  found  that  military  teenager  children  found  frequent 
relocation  to  be  one  of  the  most  upsetting  aspects  of  military  life. 

What  Helps 

The  things  that  help  families  to  adapt  to  relocation  can  be  broken  into  three  groups: 
(1)  things  that  families  can  do,  (2)  things  that  the  Army  can  do,  and  (3)  things  which 
help  but  are  not  within  anyone’s  control.  The  latter  matters  help  to  identify  families  that 
may  be  especially  vulnerable  to  the  hardships.  Our  focus  will  be  on  things  that  are 
helpful  for  all  families,  not  just  one  or  two  types  of  families. 

Things  families  can  do.  Having  a  positive  attitude  toward  relocation  appears  to  help 
(Hunter,  Gelb,  &  Hickman,  1981;  Klein,  et  al,  1989;  Marsh,  1970;  Pedersen  &  Sullivan, 
1964)  as  well  as  seeing  relocation  as  a  normal  event  (Lyon,  1967),  as  military  wives  often 
do  (Puskar  et  al,  1990).  A  present-time  orientation  (taking  one  day  at  a  time)  also  may 
help  (Carlson,  1982)  as  well  as  having  high  levels  of  personal  confidence  (Bowen,  1989a). 
A  second  thing  that  families  relocating  outside  CONUS  can  do  is  to  prepare  for 
relocation  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  language  and  culture  of  the  new  location 
(Lavee,  McOibbin,  &  Patterson,  1985).  If  families,  through  preparation,  have  obtained 
accurate,  realistic  expectations  about  what  they  will  encounter  at  the  new  location,  they 
may  adapt  much  more  easily  than  if  they  are  unhappily  surprised  by  what  they  encounter 
(Bowen,  1989a), 

What  the  Army  Can  Do.  What  the  Army  can  do  can  be  described  in  terms  of  (1) 
what  installations  or  higher  commands  can  do  and  in  terms  of  (2)  what  units  themselves 
can  do. 


First,  at  the  installation  or  higher  level,  the  Army  can  provide  as  much  advance 
notice  as  possible  to  families,  which  will  give  them  more  time  to  prepare,  with 
confidence,  for  their  relocation  (Barton  &  Chin,  1989;  Ozkaptan  et  al,  1986),  Secondly, 
the  Army  can  provide  both  pre-move  and  post-move  information  to  families;  results  from 
the  1989  AFRP  survey  indicate  that  having  both  pre-move  and  post-move  information 
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was  most  helpful,  while  having  only  post-move  information  was  not  useful  at  all  (Groan 
et  al.,  1992).  Griffith  et  al.  (1988)  found  that  most  families  used  welcome  packets 
provided  by  their  new  installations.  The  1987  RAND  survey  (Burnam  et  al.,  1992)  also 
found  that  relocation  assistance  was  associated  with  less  depression  and  higher  emotional 
well-being  among  soldiers.  Installations  can  be  helpful  in  providing  incoming  soldiers 
with  realistic  expectations  about  their  new  duty  station. 

The  Army  can  help  provide  social  support  and  community  support,  particularly  the 
latter,  including  child  care  and  job  assistance  for  spouses,  services  that  have  been  found 
to  be  helpful  (Bowen,  1989a;  Bower,  1967;  Carlson,  1982;  Farkas  &  Burning,  1982; 
McKain,  1973).  In  fact,  Bowen  (1989a)  found  that  community  support  was  the  next  most 
important  factor  in  relocation  adjustment  after  accurate  expectations  for  both  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  moving  to  Germany. 

Unit  support  is  also  important,  especially  from  unit  leaders  (Mohr,  Holzbach,  & 
Morrison,  1981);  Teitelbaum  (1990),  as  well  as  Burnam  et  al.  (1992)  in  the  1987  RAND 
survey,  found  that  a  positive  unit  welcome  was  very  important  whereas  welcome  packets 
were  not  seen  as  very  useful  (however,  as  noted  previously,  Griffith  et  al.,  1988  found 
that  most  people  used  the  welcome  packets).  Sponsorship  needs  conunand  emphasis  - 
sponsors  appear  to  be  helpful  when  assigned  and  involved  (Barton  &  Chin,  1989; 
Dickieson,  1968;  Ozkaptan  et  al,,  1986)  but  they  may  not  be  very  useful  when  not 
assigned  or  they  don’t  take  their  job  seriously,  which  happens  frequently,  especially  for 
junior  enlisted  personnel  (Dinwiddie  &  Ingram,  1980).  Schneider  &  Gilley  (1984)  in  a 
survey  of  102  Army  families  found  that  51%  of  the  soldiers  had  not  had  a  sponsor  and 
only  38%  felt  their  sponsor  was  effective  (11%  had  an  ineffective  sponsor);  however, 
effective  sponsorship  was  correlated  with  retention  intentions  -  6%  of  those  with  an 
effective  sponsor  intended  to  leave  the  Army  but  25%  of  those  with  an  ineffective  or  no 
sponsor  intended  to  leave.  In  the  1989  AFRP  survey  (Croan  et  al.,  1992)  it  was  found 
that  sponsorship  use  ranged  from  as  low  as  14%  for  junior  enlisted  to  nearly  60%  for 
senior  officers.  However,  another  way  in  which  units  can  help  soldiers  and  their  families 
relocate  is  to  allow  them  time  off  to  settle  in  after  they  arrive;  although,  typical  leave 
patterns  of  soldiers  involve  taking  leave  before  moving  to  a  new  location,  units  should 
allow  for  soldiers  to  take  leave  after  arriving. 

Uncontrolled  factors.  Certain  types  of  families  may  have  more  difficulty  with 
relocation  than  others,  but  obviously  neither  the  family  nor  the  Army  can  do  much  in  the 
short  term  about  family  composition  or  certain  other  factors  that  make  these  families 
more  vulnerable  to  the  hardships  of  relocation.  Some  factors  will  change  on  their  own 
over  time  -  teenage  children  do  eventually  grow  up  and  leave  home  while  other  factors 
may  be  under  the  Army’s  control  at  the  micro  level  but  not  at  the  macro  level  (e.g.  while 
the  Army  can  change  the  overseas  assignment  of  any  one  soldier,  it  is  required  to  place 
thousands  of  soldiers  overseas,  some  of  whom  will  probably  not  want  to  be  assigned 
overseas;  likewise,  any  one  family  could  be  given  housing  on  post  but  the  Army  cannot 
afford  to  build  on  post  housing  for  all  families).  Some  factors  may  have  been  under  a 
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family’s  control  but  are  now  no  longer  so  -  once  family  has  children,  they  normally  don’t 
"give  them  back."  Another  similar  factor  is  spouse  employment,  which  may  be  under  a 
family’s  long  term  control  but  is  not  under  short  term  control,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  spouses  are  always  looking  for  but  unable,  at  the  moment,  to  find  suitable  paid 
employment;  likewise,  a  soldier  can  over  time  improve  his  rank  but  in  the  short  run  must 
accept  his  current  status. 

Family  composition  appears  to  play  an  important  role  in  adjustment  to  relocation 
(Puskar  et  al.,  1990).  Previous  reports  suggest  that  older  families  (Tarzier,  1990), 
families  with  fewer  children  (Marsh,  1970),  or  families  with  preschool  or  elementary 
school-aged  children  as  opposed  to  adolescent  children  (Barrett  &  Noble,  1973;  Brett, 
1982;  Brown  &  Orthner,  1980;  Derr,  1979)  have  fewer  problems  with  relocation.  One 
exception  to  the  generalization  that  relocation  presents  more  problems  for  families  with 
teenagers  was  McCubbin  and  Lavee  (1986)  who  found  in  a  survey  of  782  enlisted  couples 
who  had  moved  to  Germany  that  the  families  with  preschool  and  elementary  school  aged 
children  experienced  more  post  arrival  strain  than  did  other  families.  However,  in  that 
survey,  only  13%  of  the  enlisted  families  had  any  adolescent  children,  compared  to  35% 
at  the  preschool  stage  and  29%  at  the  school  age  stage  (McCubbin  &  Patterson,  1983,  p. 
73);  there  may  not  have  been  a  large  enough  number  of  adolescent-stage  families  to 
allow  for  a  valid  comparison  with  the  other  types  of  families.  In  the  1989  AFRP  survey, 
single  soldiers  had  fewer  problems  with  housing,  finances,  and  setting  up  at  the  new 
location  than  did  single  parents  or  married  couples  (Croan  et  al.,  1992).  Furthermore,  in 
the  1989  AFRP  survey,  families  with  fewer  children  had  fewer  difficulties  with  relocation; 
the  families  with  the  fewest  problems  were  those  with  a  child  aged  two  years  or  less.’ 

In  contrast,  those  families  with  a  child  aged  6  to  12  years  had  the  most  problems, 
except  for  officers’  families,  which  had  the  most  problems  with  a  child  aged  13  to  17 
(Croan  et  al.,  1992). 

Families  with  a  spouse  working  outside  the  home  for  pay  seem  to  adjust  better 
overall  to  relocation  than  do  other  families,  in  spite  of  the  problems  associated  with 
continuing  the  spouse’s  career  without  interruption  (Manning  &  DeRoutin,  1981;  Bowen, 
1989a). 

Evidence  has  been  and  continues  to  be  mixed  on  the  effects  of  having  experienced 
previous  PCS  moves.  While  some  have  reported  that  those  with  fewer  PCS  moves  have 
more  difficulties  (Catalyst,  1983;  Marsh,  1976;  Ozkaptan  et  al.,  1986;  Segal,  1988; 
Siebernaler,  1986),  others  have  found  no  relationship  (Marriott,  1982;  Pedersen  & 
Sullivan,  1964).  Data  from  the  1989  AFRP  survey  suggest  that  officers  experience  more 


’  Croan  et  al.  (1992)  focused  on  the  effects  of  child’s  age  by  analyzing  results 
only  for  onc-child  families;  using  families  with  children  in  several  age  groups  would  have- 
confounded  the  effects  of  number  of  children  with  ages  of  children. 
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problems  with  moves  in  terms  of  cost  and  children’s  responses  after  having  moved  more 
than  four  times  (there  were  few  differences  between  families  that  had  moved  one  or  two 
times  and  those  that  had  moved  three  to  four  times)  (Croan  et  al.,  1992). 

Limited  evidence  suggests  that  within  CONUS  moves  are  less  stressful  than 
OCONUS  moves,  perhaps  especially  for  enlisted  families  (Barton  &  Chin,  1989;  Croan 
et  al.,  1992)  or  families  not  as  familiar  with  the  new  language  or  culture  (Lavee  et  al., 
1985).  Having  to  move  overseas  appears  to  intensify  relocation  problems  (Furukawa, 
1977;  Koehler,  1980;  Military  Family  Resource  Center,  1984,  p.  108;  Nice  &  Beck,  1978; 
Nida,  1980).  Croan  et  al.  (1992)  found  that  officers  and  enlisted  persons  reported  far 
more  problems  with  finding  housing  in  Europe  and  other  OCONUS  locations  than  in 
CONUS  (for  example,  58%  of  enlisted  had  problems  in  Europe  compared  to  37%  in 
CONUS  while  52%  of  officers  had  problems  in  Europe  compared  to  34%  in  CONUS). 
However,  re-entry  into  CONUS  from  overseas  is  not  as  easy  as  some  families  expect 
(Koehler,  1980;  Siebernaler,  1986). 

Assignments  that  are  preferred  for  location  or  by  timing  are  less  stressful  tnan  those 
that  are  unwanted  (Croan  et  al.,  1992;  Marsh,  1976;  Teitelbaum,  1990).  Fortunately, 
near  50%  of  enlisted  moves  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  officer  moves  are  to  preferred 
locations,  but  these  percentages  are  lower  for  the  Army  than  for  the  Nav^  and  the  Air 
Force  (Burnam  et  al.,  1992).  Being  assigned  to  a  desired  location  is  associated  with 
higher  emotional  well-being  (Burnam  et  al.,  1992). 

Living  on  post  may  reduce  relocation  stress  (Marriott,  1982;  McKain,  1976;  National 
Military  Wives  Association,  1983;  Schneider  &  Gilley,  1984),  but  evidence  is  limited 
since  it  comes  from  smaller,  less  representative  surveys. 

In  general,  higher  rank  is  associated  with  better  adjustment  to  relocation  (possibly 
because  more  officers  obtain  assignments  of  their  preference  than  do  enlisted  personnel) 
(Croan  et  al,,  1992)  but  this  association  is  subject  to  considerable  variation. 

Family  Adaptation 

So  far,  we  have  looked  at  general  stressors  and  general  behaviors/situations  that 
appear  to  reduce  the  stressful  aspects  of  relocation.  However,  in  spite  of  limited 
research,  there  are  some  ways  in  which  we  can  associate  how  which  stress  reducer  deals 
best  with  which  type  of  stress;  furthermore,  we  may  be  able  to  see  how  such 
combinations  are  more  relevant  for  certain  types  of  families.  In  other  words,  what  do  we 
know  about  how  certain  types  of  families  adapt  successfully  to  certain  types  of  stressors? 

In  the  1989  AFRP  survey,  families  appeared  to  adapt  best  in  terms  of 
financial/housing  issues  when  they  were  moving  to  a  preferred  location  more  than  at  a 
preferred  time;  however,  with  respect  to  children  adjusting  to  a  new  location,  preferred 
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timing  appeared  to  be  as  helpful  as  preferred  location.  In  particular,  August  appears  to 
be  the  best  time  for  families  with  teenagers  to  move  (Kirtland  &  Katz,  1989). 

In  the  1989  AFRP  survey,  officers  who  had  experienced  fewer  PCS  moves  had  fewer 
difficulties,  but  there  was  no  apparent  effect  for  enlisted  soldiers  and  their  families 
(Croan  et  al.,  1992). 

In  general,  however,  we  have  relatively  little  research  available  on  which  types  of 
families  find  which  type  of  support  most  helpful  for  various  types  of  problems.  A 
summary  of  what  we  know  to  date  with  some  subjective  estimates  of  where  factors 
belong  is  shown  in  Figure  2  below. 

Tl.  Family  separation. 


As  observed  by  Coolbaugh  and  Rosenthal  (1992,  p.  1)  "...  separations  are  a  fact  of 
life  for  the  military  family."  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  are  several  types 
of  separations  for  Army  families.  Soldiers  may  be  separated  from  their  families  on 
unaccompanied  tours  (e.g.  having  orders  for  a  one  year  tour  in  Korea)  or  temporary  duty 
(TDY)  (e.g.  being  sent  to  the  Sinai  as  part  of  an  international  peace-keeping  force  for 
six  months)  tours  for  longer  periods  of  time.  However,  shorter  periods  of  time  away 
from  home  also  occur  for  field  training  at  distant  sites  (e.g.  National  Training  Center  for 
two  months)  or  local  sites  (e.g.  field  training  for  a  week  on  post,  as  well  as  short  tours 
for  individual  training  or  to  support  Reserve  Component  forces  training.  Situations 
involving  long  term  absence  due  to  captivity  by  an  enemy  force  (Benson,  McCubbin, 
Dahl,  &  Hunter,  1974;  Hunter,  1977;  Hunter  &  Flag,  1972,  1977;  Segal,  Hunter,  &  Segal, 
1980)  will  not  be  considered  in  this  report. 

While  it  may  not  be  surprising  that  there  have  been  few  studies  of  the  effects  of 
separation  in  Army  populations  (Van  Vranken,  Jellen,  Knudson,  Marlowe,  &  Segal, 
1984),  it  is  surprising  that  there  have  been  few  studies  of  the  incidence  and  duration  of 
separations  for  Army  families.  Orthner  et  al.  (1986)  reported  that  Air  Force  families 
experienced  about  tw'ice  as  much  separation  as  a  control  group  of  civilian  families. 
Fentress  (1987)  cited  Goldman  &  Segal  (1976)  who  reported  that  up  to  twenty  percent 
of  all  married  U.  S.  servicemen  were  assigned  at  locations  away  from  their  families  at 
any  given  time.  Using  1987  RAND  data,  Burnam  et  al.  (1992)  reported  that  their  Army 
soldiers  had  experienced  during  the  previous  year  an  average  of  3.4  separations  for  an 
average  total  of  3.7  months  apart.  The  best  and  most  recent  data  on  separation 
incidence  comes  from  the  1989  survey  of  the  Army  Family  Research  Project.  From  that 
data,  Coolbaugh  &  Rosenthal  (1992)  report  that  8%  of  married  soldiers  were  not  living 
with  their  spouse  v/ith  only  2.1%  on  unaccompanied  tours.  Most  unaccompanied  tours 
involved  Europe  with  the  fewest  such  tours  occurring,  as  one  might  expect,  in  CONUS 
locations.  However,  separations  were  common  even  when  soldiers  were  accompanied  by 
their  families. 
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FIGURE  2.  Matrix  of  relocation  stressors  and  stress  reducers. 

Within  the  previous  six  months,  over  90%  of  soldiers  reported  spending  one  or  more 
nights  away  from  home  and  a  majority  reported  spending  at  least  two  weeks  away  from 
home  in  that  time  period.  Within  the  previous  year,  37%  of  soldiers  reported  spending  a 
month  or  more  away  from  home;  of  that  27%,  a  fifth  had  spent  five  or  more  months 
away  and  nearly  two-thirds  had  spent  one  to  two  months  away. 

Tims,  our  best  evidence  indicates  that  separation  is  indeed  a  frequent  and  common 
occurrence  for  Army  families.  But  is  it  a  problem? 
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While  separation  is  somewhat  of  a  problem  for  the  soldier,  who  often  experiences 
guilt  about  leaving  and  misses  his  family,  most  research  concurs  in  focusing  on  the  effects 
on  the  spouse  or  children  (Coolbaugh  &  Rosenthal,  1992).  There  the  news  is  not  good. 
According  to  Piotrkowski  &  Gormick  (1987,  p.  268) "...  research  on  work  absent  fathers 
reveals  a  host  of  negative  implications  for  wives  and  children."  Lagrone  (1978) 
comments  that  probably  the  most  severe  stress  a  military  wife  and  children  face  is 
enforced  separation  from  the  father.  For  example,  Knudson,  Jellen,  Harris,  Schneider,  & 
Oldakowski  (1982)  studied  29  Army  wives  and  found  that  48%  had  moderate  to  severe 
problems  with  well-being  before  their  husband’s  three-week  deployment,  32%  had  such 
problems  during  the  deployment,  and  28%  did  after  the  deployment.  Spjut  &  Studer 
(1975)  in  their  Air  Force  study  found  29%  of  wives  having  had  important  problems  with 
deployments.  In  the  1989  AFRP  survey,  15%  of  wives  said  they  had  difficulties  "from  a 
moderate  to  very  great  extent"  making  decisions  on  their  own  during  separation;  likewise, 
30%  reported  that  life  improved  after  their  husband  returned  (65%  said  things  remained 
the  same).  But  separation  can  be  positive  or  negative  -  Van  Vranken  et  al.  (1984)  found 
40%  of  the  wives  having  a  positive  experience  overall  and  31%  a  negative  experience  as 
a  result  of  the  Sinai  deployment  of  their  husbands.  Some  couples  may  need  marital 
therapy  to  help  work  through  separation  related  problems  (Peck  &  Schroeder,  1976). 

As  for  children,  some  evidence  points  to  no  problems  (Curran,  1981),  but  most  does 
not  (Hunter,  1982).  Yeatman  (1981)  in  research  with  lOO  separated  Army  families  found 
66%  of  them  experiencing  problems  with  their  children  during  the  separation  and  38% 
afterwards.  The  1989  AFRP  survey  found  that  41%  of  families  reported  at  least 
moderate  trouble  with  their  children  during  separations  (Coolbaugh  &  Rosenthal,  1992). 


But  do  separations  have  any  impact  on  retention  or  readiness?  A  variety  of  studies 
have  found  family  separation  to  be  cited  by  military  personnel  or  their  wives  as  the  worst 
aspect  of  military  life  and  usually  a  primary  reason  to  leave  the  service  (Day,  1979; 
Howell,  1980;  Leider,  1970;  Manley,  McNichols,  &  Stal,  1977;  Mohr  et  al.,  1981; 
Weinstein  &  Beach,  1984).  Ross  (1986)  in  a  survey  of  145  attendees  at  the  Army  War 
College  found  that  over  82%  cited  unaccompanied  tours  as  a  possible  reason  for  leaving 
the  Army  with  over  78%  citing  time  away  from  family  as  a  negative  incentive  for  staying 
in  the  Army.  Bowen  &  Neenan  (1989)  in  a  reanalysis  of  1985  DoD  survey  data  found  a 
positive  correlation  between  satisfaction  with  separation  and  satisfaction  with  the  military 
as  a  way  of  life.  Styles  et  al.  (1990)  in  a  study  of  184  Army  soldiers  at  three  installations 
found  that  separation  was  cited  as  one  of  the  five  major  disadvantages  of  Army  life.  In 
the  1989  AFRP  survey  it  was  found  that  reenlistment  intentions  were  significantly  related 
to  anxiety  about  past  or  future  separations,  but  the  correlations  were  small  (.18  to  .23). 
Van  Vranken  ct  al.  (1984)  in  research  with  78  wives  whose  husbands  deployed  to  Sinai 
for  six  months  found  that  enthusiasm  for  Army  life  declined  from  positive  to  neutral  for 
wives  of  officers  and  NCOs  while  it  declined  from  neutral  to  negative  for  wives  of  junior 
enlisted  personnel.  The  1989  AFRP  survey  also  found  that  anxiety  about  separations 
correlated  in  the  .20’s  with  family  adaptation  to  the  Army.  Burnam  et  al.  (1992)  found 


that  perceiving  separations  as  unnecessar)'  was 


;lated  with  e.xpecting  to  remain  on 


active  duty  for  fewer  years.  Less  evidence  is  available  for  the  effects  of  separation  on 
readiness.  Archer  &  Cauthorne  (1986)  in  research  with  215  Naxy  couples,  found 
significant  relationships  between  self-rated  job  performance  and  positive  deployment 
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attitudes,  family  coping  abilities,  better  family  communication,  and  less  emotional  distress 
during  separation.  Burnam  et  al.  (1992),  using  the  1987  RAND  survey,  found  a 
correlation  between  lost  duty  time  and  perceptions  that  separations  were  unnecessary.  In 
the  1989  AFRP  survey,  weak  but  significant  relationships  were  found  between  soldier 
and  supervisor  readiness  ratings  and  soldier  and  spouse  separation  anxieties.  Thus,  it 
appears  clear  that  separation  represents  an  important  stressor  for  Army  families. 

Separation  Hardships 

How  does  separation  affect  Army  families  specifically?  There  appear  to  be  six 
general  areas  of  stress  that  affect  wives:  physical  illness  and  pregnancy,  affective 
conditions  (depression,  anger,  loneliness,  tension/irritability,  emotional  a.spects  of  sex), 
marital  adjustment,  practical  aspects  of  maintaining  car  and  home,  having  to  assume  sole 
responsibility  for  family  life  and  a  dual  role  as  parent(s)  with  respect  to  children,  and 
making  adjustments  upon  the  return  of  one’s  husband. 

Physical  illness  and  pregnancy.  Early  research  seemed  to  find  greater  levels  of 
physical  illness,  primarily  among  Navy  wives  (Snyder,  1978a,  1978b),  but  later  it  was 
believed  to  be  mostly  psychosomatic  illness  (McCubbin,  1977a)  or  stress-related  health 
symptoms  rather  than  major  illness  (Van  Vranken  et  al.,  1984).  Nice  (1980)  interpreted 
his  data  on  Navy  wives  to  mean  that  concerns  about  avoiding  major  illness  during  the 
absence  of  one’s  spouse  led  wives  to  seek  medical  attention  for  minor  symptoms  more 
often  lest  symptoms  develop  into  something  major  (i.e.  their  actual  rates  of  illness  did 
not  vary  with  separation  but  their  use  of  medical  facilities  did).  Wood  and  Gravino 
(1988)  in  their  study  of  42  wives  of  Army  personnel  deployed  to  the  Sinai  for  six  months 
found  pregnancy  ou^'ing  separation  to  be  a  major  stressful  condition. 

Affective  conditions.  Loneliness  and  depression  are  common  experiences  among 
wives  during  separation  (Archer  &  Cauthorne,  1986;  Beckman,  Marsella,  &  Finney, 

1977;  Burnam  et  al,  1992;  Decker,  1978;  McEvoy,  1982;  Nice,  1981;  Nice  &  Beck,  1980; 
Wood  &  Gravino,  1988).  However,  such  problems  don’t  magically  appear  the  day  after 
the  service  member  departs;  many  studies  find  they  begin  from  two  to  four  weeks  prior 
to  departure.  For  example,  McEvoy  (1982)  found  that  28%  of  585  Navy  wives 
experienced  anger,  hostility,  increased  family  tensions,  and  marital  arguments  prior  to 
departure.  Knudson  et  al.  (1982)  found  that  the  lowest  general  well-being  of  wives 
occurred  just  prior  to  the  soldier’s  deployment,  with  48%  of  wives  reporting  moderate  to 
severe  problems,  compared  to  32%  during  separation  and  28%  after  separation.  Glisson, 
Melton,  &  Roggow  (1980)  found  that  the  lowest  levels  of  self  esteem  and  highest  levels 
of  depression  occurred  for  their  wives  two  to  four  weeks  prior  to  separation  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  separation  period.  Wood  &  Gravino  (1988)  found  high  levels  of  tension 
and  irritability  among  wives  prior  to  separation.  Nice  (1983)  found  high  levels  of 
depression  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  separation.  Curran  (1981)  found  the  wives  in  his 
research  to  have  the  most  difficult  time  prior  to  separation.  Hunter  (1983)  also  noted 
increased  anger  by  wives  prior  to  husband’s  departure.  In  fact,  many  couples  find 
themselves  in  peculiarly  intense  arguments  prior  to  separation,  which  may  reflect  the 
increased  tension  or  may  be  a  way  of  easing  the  pain  of  the  separation  (Bey  &  Lange, 
1974;  Den  Dulk,  1980;  Hunter,  1982). 
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Marital  adjustment.  Marital  satisfaction  often  declines  during  separation  (Burnam  et 
al.,  1992),  possibly  reaching  its  lowest  level  in  the  middle  of  the  separation  (Glisson, 
Melton,  &  Roggow,  1980).  Fears  of  infidelity  are  common  (Van  Vranken  et  al.,  1984). 
Although  sexual  adjustment  is  thought  to  be  a  problem,  little  researcli  has  been  done  on 
that  sensitive  topic  (Snyder,  1981). 

Maintaining  car  and  home.  Performing  maintenance  on  home  and  car(s)  may  be  a 
new  role  for  the  wife;  wives  may  even  be  seen  as  easy  "takes"  by  service  personnel  who 
frighten  or  cajole  them  into  accepting  non-essential  repairs  or  improvements  (Van 
Vranken  et  al.,  1984).  McEvoy  (1982)  found  17%  of  wives  having  difficulties  with 
getting  auto  repairs  accomplished. 

Assuming  sole  responsibility  for  family  life.  Wives  have  reported  problems  with 
having  to  make  major  decisions  alone  (Van  Vranken  et  al.,  1984),  as  well  as  dealing  with 
finances  alone.  Being  the  sole  person  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  family  life  is  a  new 
position  for  many  wives  (Rosenfeld,  Rosenstein,  &  Raab,  1973).  Problems  with  children 
are  often  cited,  as  the  wife  takes  on  both  roles  of  mother  and  father  (McEvoy,  1982; 
Rosenfeld  et  al.,  1973;  Shaw,  Duffy,  &  Privitera,  1978;  Van  Vranken  et  al.,  1984). 

Re-entry.  The  last  stressor  is  re-entry  of  the  father  back  into  the  family,  a  difficult 
process  (Bey  &  Lange,  1974;  Den  Dulk,  1980;  Frank,  Shanfield,  &  Evans,  1981;  Hunter, 
1982).  McEvoy  (1982)  cited  23%  of  wives  as  having  problems  getting  reacquainted.  In  a 
1986  survey  of  785  Navy  couples,  Eastman,  Archer,  &  Ball  (1990)  reported  that  husband 
and  wife  stress  at  re-entry  was  the  highest  of  a  ly  period.  The  more  successful  the  wife 
has  been  at  becoming  self-sufficient  and  independent,  the  more  difficult  it  may  be  for 
her  to  give  up  part  of  that  role  and  "allow  the  absent  one  to  become  a  significant  person 
again  within  the  family  (Fentress,  1987;  Spjut  &  Studer,  1975)."  Children  may  also 
distance  themselves  from  their  father  as  a  way  of  expressing  their  anger  at  his  departure 
and  having  to  share  mother  again  upon  his  return  (Fentress,  1987).  Van  Vranken  et  al. 
(1984)  found  that  47%  of  children  became  ill  after  the  father’s  return  and  a  third  of  the 
mothers  resented  having  to  give  up  some  of  the  independence  they  had  gained  during 
the  separation.  Coolbaugh  &  Rosenthal  (1992)  found  that  nearly  65%  of  wives  said  they 
became  more  independent  as  a  result  of  Army  separations. 

What  Helps 

The  things  that  help  families  to  deal  with  separation  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  (1)  things  that  families  can  do,  (2)  things  that  the  Army  can  do,  and  (3)  things 
which  help  but  are  not  within  anyone’s  immediate  control.  The  focus  will  be  on  things 
that  are  helpful  for  all  families,  not  just  one  or  two  types  of  families. 

Things  families  can  do.  Prior  planning  is  important,  especially  legal  and  financial; 
the  wife  should  be  kept  informed  (Spjut  &  Studer,  1975),  which  may  require  improved 
family  communication  (McCubbin,  1977a).  Having  cash  reserves  and  a  joint  checking 
account  have  proven  to  be  more  importani  than  a  power  of  attorney  (Coolbaugh  Sc 
Rosenthal,  1992)  in  the  AFRP  survey.  Having  fewer  money  problems  and  the  wife’s 
being  employed  are  also  assets  (Coolbaugh  Sc  Rosenthal,  1992;  Scarville,  1990;  Snyder, 
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1978a).  Maintaining  communication  between  husband  and  wife  via  telephone  (provided 
the  bill  doesn’t  get  too  large!)  and  via  mail  are  important  (Benson  &  Van  Vranken, 

1977;  Spjut  &  S  uder,  1975;  Van  Vranken  et  al.,  1984;  Wood  &  Gravino,  1988).  Wives 
who  have  a  posiiive,  day  to  day  attitude  and  believe  in  the  value  of  the  Army  will  adapt 
better  to  separation  (Carlson,  1982;  Voydanoff,  1987;  Wood  &  Gravino,  1988).  Keeping 
active  seems  to  be  in  portant  for  wives  during  separations  (McCubbin,  1979).  Learning 
to  be  self-reliant  and  independent  appears  to  be  important  for  wives  (David  &  Orton, 
1981;  Hunter  &  Benson,  1977;  McCubbin,  1977,  1979;  Snyder,  1978a,  c;  Voydanoff,  1987; 
Weinstein  &  Beach,  1984),  especially  if  the  wife  sees  the  separation  as  an  opportunity  for 
growth  (Hunter,  1983).  A  "helpless  female,"  passive  role  doesn’t  help  (Snyder,  1978b). 
Notably,  wives  appear  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  family  financial  decision-making 
as  more  separations  are  experienced  (Reinerth,  1976).  Maintaining  social  support  from 
family  and  friends  appears  to  be  important  (Carlson,  1982;  David  &  Orton,  1981; 

Decker,  1978;  McEvoy,  1982;  Snyder,  1978a;  Voydanoff,  1987;  Wood  &  Gravino,  1987, 
1988).  Religiosity  is  a  help  to  some  families  in  dealing  with  separation  (Bermudez,  1977; 
Hunter,  1982;  McCubbin,  1979).  Having  a  good  marriage  or  few  marital  problems  also 
appears  to  correlate  with  adjustment  to  separation  (Coolbaugh  &  Rosenthal,  1992;  Wood 
&  Gravino,  1988),  as  well  as  a  couple  feeling  they  are  a  "team"  (Hunter  &  Benson, 

1977). 

Things  the  Army  can  do.  In  terms  of  installation  and  higher  level  command, 
whenever  possible,  the  Army  should  avoid  long  term  separations.  I’he  1989  AFRP 
survey  found  that  41%  of  spouses  and  nearly  half  of  soldiers  expected  serious  problems 
with  separations  of  five  months  or  longer  (Coolbaugh  &  Rosenthal,  1992).  Since  fsmilies 
who  have  Just  relocated  appear  to  have  extra  difficulty  in  dealing  with  separation 
(Coolbaugh  Sc  Rosenthal,  1992;  Hunter  &  Hickman,  1981),  it  may  help  if  commands 
discourage  sending  new  arrivals  on  long  TDY  immediately,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  such 
separations.  Although  usage  of  some  separation  social  services  may  not  be  frequent, 
they  are  still  seen  as  useful  by  respondents  in  the  1989  AFRP  survey  (Coolbaugh  & 
Rosenthal,  1992).  Some  wives  have  expressed  an  interest  in  being  provided  counseling 
for  dealing  with  family  issues  during  and  after  separation  (Benson  &  Van  Vranken, 

1977).  Promoting  social  acceptance  of  military  personnel  by  the  local  community  and 
social  integration  within  the  military  community  may  foster  social  support  that  will  assist 
military  families  with  separation  (McCubbin,  1977a).  Since  serious  illness  and  pregnancy 
are  factors  that  make  adjustment  to  separation  even  more  difficult  (Wnd  &  Gravino, 
1988),  the  Army  can  design  the  delivery  of  medical  services  m  as  to  not  shortchange 
wives  v/hose  husbands  are  not  on  hand  to  assist. 


At  the  unit  level,  evidence  is  mixed  on  the  cost  effectiveness  of  wives’  support 
groups,  unit  newsletters,  and  telephone  chains;  they  are  helpful  for  some  wives  but  may 
not  be  worth  the  effort,  at  least  during  peacetime  (Carlson,  1982;  Van  Vranken  et  al., 
1984).  Evidence  is  a  bit  firmer  on  chaplain  support  (McEvoy,  1982;  Van  Vranken  et  al., 


1984),  rear  detachments  that  have  commanders  committed  to  family  support,  and  helpful 
wives  of  unit  commanders  and  first  sergeants.  The 
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enhance  the  value  of  religion  for  some  families  in  dealing  with  separation  (Bermudez, 
1977;  Hunter,  McCubbin,  &  Metres,  1974,  McCubbin,  1977a,  1979).  Another  issue  that 
units  may  be  '  to  influence  is  the  length  of  working  hours  required  prior  to 
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deployment,  which  often  create  a  near-separation  even  before  the  actual  separation  or 
deployment  (Hunter  &  Benson,  1977). 

Uncontrolled  Factors.  Certain  ■  ictors  are  known  to  influence  adjustment  to 
separation  but  cannot  be  changed  easily  by  families  or  the  Army.  Separation  appears  to 
be  most  difficult  the  first  time,  for  newlyweds  and  younger  families,  for  Junior  enlisted, 
and  for  families  with  more  difficult  children  (Bey  &  Lange,  1974;  Coolbaugh  & 
Rosenthal,  1992;  Nice,  1980;  Weinstein  &  Beach,  1984;  W'ood  &  Gravino,  1988), 
although  Nice  &  Beck  (1980)  did  not  find  a  connection  between  number  of  separations 
and  depression  and  Burnam  et  al.  (1992)  actually  found  a  slight  negative  relationship 
between  more  frequent  separations  and  emotional  well-being.  Notably,  Wood  & 

Gravino  ( 1988)  found  that  younger  married  couples,  those  facing  marital  strife  or  illness, 
and  those  who  were  pregnant  accurately  anticipated  that  they  would  have  m.ore 

u'ation  difficulties.  Some  believe  that  the  combination  of  an  emotionally  disturbed 
ju.t.her  with  paternal  separation/absence  is  what  leads  to  major  problems  with  children 
during  and  after  separation  (Pederson,  1966).  Furthermore,  paternal  absence  may  upset 
female  children  and  younger  adolescents  more  than  others  (Orthner,  Giddings,  &  Quinn, 
1986). 

Figure  3  presents  a  matrix  of  stressors  and  relevant  helps  regarding  family  separation 
that  parallels  the  format  used  for  Figure  2  on  relocation. 


III.  Adaptation  to  danger 

By  its  very  nature,  military  service  is  a  dangerous  profession.  Despite  the  Army’s 
best  efforts,  people  do  get  killed  and  injured  even  during  peacetime.  However,  their 
families  are  even  more  concerned  when  soldiers  are  sent  into  a  hostile  environment  as 
peacekeepers  or  combatants.  Our  knowledge  of  hov/  families  react  to  these  more 
dangerous  situations  come  from  social  science  research  during  the  last  10  years  among 
the  families  of  American  soldiers  deployed  to  the  Sinai,  Grenada,  Panama,  and 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  (ODS/S)  in  Southw'est  Asia,  The  nature  of 
the  stres.sors,  family  assets,  and  how  well  families  can  cope  with  this  aspect  of  .Army  life 
are  discussed  below. 

Family  Hardships 

The  deployment  of  a  soldier  into  a  potentially  hostile  environment  can  certainly 
constitute  a  family  crisis;  a  discrete  event  that  places  demands  on  the  family’s  total 
coping  resources.  The  stress  is  also  made  worse  if  the  deployment  is  dangerous,  rapid, 
unplanned  and  p'-ohibits  rapid/reliable  communication  with  the  soldier  (Lewis,  1984a). 

Family  concerns  about  danger  can  be  seen  in  both  interviews  and  .urveys  with  the 
spouses  of  soldiers  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia  during  ODS/S.  It  showed  that  most 
spouses  were  distressed  over  the  soldier’s  welhbeing/safety,  their  inability  to  predict  how 
long  the  operation  would  last,  and  the  living  conditions  the  soldiers  were  experiencing 
(Bell,  1990;  Rosen,  1991;  Teitelbaum,  1991;  and  USAREUR  ODCSPER,  1991). 
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ACTIONS/SITUATIONS  UNDER  CURRENT  CONTROL  OF: 


Families 

The  Army 

Neither 

Hardships 

AU 

Frequent 

Communication  by 
Telephone  or  Mail 
between  Soldier  and 
Spouse 

Commanders 

Committed  to  Families 

Low  Community 

Support 

Joint  Checking  Account 

Reduced  Working 

Hours  Prior  to 
Deployment 

Previous  Financial 
Problems 

Spouse  has  Cash 

Reserves 

Encourage  Informal 

Social  Supports 

Spouse  Unemployed 

Spouse  learns  to  be 
Self-Reliant 

Counseling  Available 

Difncull  Children 

Positive  Attitude 

Effective  Family 

Support  Groups 

Younger  Families 

'Team"  Orientation  in 
Marriage 

Reduce  TDY  for 
recently  relocated 
families 

Lower  Level  of 

Religiosity 

Physical  Illness, 

Including  Pregnancy  and 
Miscarriage 

Pregnancy  Timing 

Advance  Notice  of 

Major  Deployments 

Improved  Accessibility 
of  Medical  Services 

Respect  for  Preventive 
Approach  to  Illness 
(and  Frequent  Use  of 
Medical  Services) 

Loneliness 

Keeping  Active 

Child  Care 

Marital  Stress 

Personal  Fidelity 

Sex  Education 

Spouse  Infidelity 

Reunion  Information 
Classes 

Spouse’s  Sole 
Responsibility  for 
Household 

Effective  Marital 
Communication  About 
Finances,  Legal  Issues 

Sure  Pay 

Solo  Parenting 
Information  and  Classes 

Power  of  Attorney 

Issues 
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ACTIONS/SITUATIONS  UNDER  CURRENT  CONTROL  OF: 


Families 

The  Army 

Neither 

Hardships 

Re-Entry  Stress 

Patience 

Role  Flexibility 

Education  About  Re- 
Entry  Process 

Child  Adjustment 
Problems 

Custodial  Parent’s 
Emotional  Maturity 

Child  Care 

Child’s  Difficult 
Temperament 

FIGURE  3.  Matrix  of  family  separation  stressors  and  stress  reducers. 

The  rapid  and  unplanned  nature  of  ODS/S  meant  that  families  could  not  modify 
their  plans  or  even  reach  emotional  closure  with  their  loved  ones.  For  example,  28%  of 
ODS/S  spouses  in  USAREUR  had  no  send-off  and  43%  had  multiple  send-offs 
(USAREUR  ODCSPER,  1991). 

It  is  well  known  that  communication  between  the  soldier  and  his/her  family 
reduces  stress  (Lewis,  1984a  and  Teitelbaum,  Wood,  &  Gravino,  1989).  Spouses 
attempted  to  communicate  with  deployed  soldiers  during  ODS/S  via  various  electronic 
media  but  found  that  they  were  neither  fast  nor  reliable  (USAREUR  ODCSPER,  1991). 
lliis  inability  to  communicate  added  stress  to  the  family. 

Spouses  have  a  hunger  for  accurate  information  about  the  real  status  of  their 
deployed  soldier.  According  to  Lewis  (1984a)  what  spouses  want  to  know  is;  where  is  my 
soldier,  is  he/she  in  danger,  how  can  I  communicate  with  him/her,  and  when  will  he/she 
be  home. 

The  nature  of  modern  communications  and  the  needs  for  operational  secrecy  can 
make  it  difficult  for  the  Army  to  respond  to  these  needs.  Army  spokesmen  may  not  have 
the  latest  information  available  to  news  media  or  spouses  who  are  in  telephone  contact 
with  the  deployed  unit.  Different  sources  of  information  and  different  interpretations  of 
the  same  information  can  make  rumor  control  virtually  impossible.  Lack  of  timely  and 
accurate  information  can  add  to  the  stress  the  family  is  already  experiencing  since  what 
they  hear  or  can  imagine  is  often  worse  than  what  is  actually  occurring. 

Deployment  also  brings  additional  responsibilities  and  expenses  which  can  also 
add  to  the  strain.  Household  jobs  that  used  to  be  shared  or  carried  by  the  soldier  are 
suddenly  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  remaining  spouse.  Problem  areas  that  have  been 
identified  include;  child  care  responsibilities  and  the  repair  of  cars  and  household 
appliances,  For  example,  during  ODS/S  the  spouses  of  deployed  soldiers  were  more 
worried  than  those  of  non-deployed  soldiers  about  their  children’s  health  and  well-being 
and  their  own  and  their  children’s  safety.  Both  peacekeeper  research  (Van  Vranken  et 
al.,  1984)  and  early  interviews  during  ODS/S  (Teitelbaum,  1991)  suggested  that 
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arranging  adequate  transportation  was  also  a  real  problem  for  the  spouses  of  deployed 
soldiers.  However,  the  USAREUR  survey  did  not  show  that  transportation  was  a  greater 
problem  for  families  of  soldiers  who  were  deployed  than  for  others  (USAREUR 
ODCSPER,  1991). 

During  ODS/S  spouses  were  also  more  concerned  about  expenses  that  were 
related  to  the  soldier’s  deployment  (notably  long  distant  phone  bills).  Other  added 
expenses  that  were  documented  early  in  the  deployment  included  the  purchase  of 
military  gear,  storage  of  personal  effects,  and  added  child  care  costs.  Although  these 
expenses  were  noted  in  interviews  (Bell,  1990),  a  USAREUR  survey  showed  that  the 
level  of  concern  about  "paying  bills"  was  not  notably  higher  among  the  spouses  of 
deployed  (as  opposed  to  non-deployed)  soldiers  (USAREUR  ODCSPER,  1991) . 

Loss  of  income  seemed  to  be  a  significant  problem  among  reserve  forces, 
particularly  among  soldiers  who  were  working  on  commission  or  were  self  employed. 

Loss  of  income  from  a  second  job  was  not  a  sizable  problem  for  active  duty  soldiers  (i.e., 
it  was  listed  as  a  problem  by  only  2%  of  the  spouses  of  deployed  soldiers  in 
USAREUR).  What  was  a  bigger  problem  was  the  loss  of  income  from  spouse  jobs. 
Twelve  percent  of  all  USAREUR  spouses  experienced  problems  which  seemed  to  be 
caused  by  the  economic  downturn  of  local  areas  because  of  the  absence  of  troops  as 
consumers  and  the  delay  of  major  purchases  by  spouses  because  they  did  not  know  what 
to  plan  for. 

In  addition  to  the  deployment  related  stressors  listed  above,  the  families  also  had 
to  contend  vith  stress  generated  by  general  life  events  and  daily  hassles  which  were 
present  even  before  ODS/S.  For  example.  Wood  and  Gravino  (1988)  noted  that  spouses 
who  were  eit.ier  pregnant  or  were  experiencing  marital  difficulties  had  a  much  harder 
time  adjusting  to  the  stresses  of  family  separation  during  the  deployment  of  U.  S. 
peacekeepers  to  the  Sinai.  Likewise,  both  interviews  and  surveys  during  ODS/S 
indicated  that  the  spouses  of  deployed  soldiers  reported  difficulty  in  understanding  Army 
entitlements  such  as  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Service 
(CHAMPUS)  (Bell,  1990;  Teitelbaum,  1991;  and  USAREUR  ODCSPER,  1991).  That 
lack  of  understanding  probably  preceded  ODS/S.  However,  the  spouses  had  a  greater 
need  to  understand  these  benefits  because  they  were  more  likely  to  use  them  now. 


The  reason  that  the  surveys  found  no  difference  can  be  explained  by  two 
factors.  First,  some  spouses  commented  that  they  were  actually  saving  money  because 
their  increased  expenses  were  being  counter  balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  soldier  was  no 
longer  their  to  spend  money  on  sodas  and  cigarettes  et  cetera  on  the  way  home. 
Likewise,  by  the  time  of  the  USAREUR  survey  (February,  1991),  the  families  would 
have  began  to  receive  extra  pay  for  the  deployment. 
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What  Helps 


The  things  that  help  families  to  adapt  to  danger  can  be  broken  into  three 
groups:(l)  things  that  families  can  do  (2)  things  that  the  Army  can  do,  and  (3)  things 
which  help  but  are  not  within  anyone’s  control. 

Things  families  can  do.  Prior  research  has  shown  that  family  communication  with 
the  jOiuier  (particularly  via  telephones)  greatly  reduces  stress.  Letter  writing  is  also 
helpful  but  is  not  as  satisfying.  Researchers  have  also  found  that  families  do  better  if 
they  have  open  communication  among  those  who  remain  behind. 

Prior  research  has  suggested  that  adopting  the  "proper"  attitude  and  behaviors 
both  help.  Helpful  attitudes  include:  becoming  optimistic  and  accepting  the  fact  that  one 
cannot  control  deployment  events.  Helpful  behaviors  include:  becoming  busy  (i.e.,  get  a 
job  or  volunteer  one’s  time);  starting  or  joining  a  support  group;  learning  all  one  can 
about  what  the  soldier  will  be  encountering;  and  working  on  family  goals,  finances,  and 
well-being;  seeking  support  from  family  and  friends;  and  establishing  new  routines  (Bell, 
1991).  Most  families  get  their  support  within  their  local  community.  However,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  young  spouses  (particularly  those  who  do  not  have  school  age  children 
and/or  do  not  have  outside  employment)  to  return  to  their  home  of  origins  for  the 
duration  of  the  deployment  (Bell,  1990;  USAREUR  ODCSPER,  1991;  Van  Vranken  et 
al.,  1984). 

The  Army  strives  to  remind  soldiers  and  their  families  to  get  their  personal  affairs 
in  order  (e.g.,  updating  wills,  issuing  Power’s  of  Attorney,  and  maintaining  some  money 
in  the  bank  to  tide  the  family  over  for  at  least  two  weeks).  Both  the  interviews  with 
families  and  service  providers  and  survey  data  strongly  suggest  that  this  type  of 
preparation  by  families  and  soldiers  pays  off.  However,  the  efficacy  of  this  advice  has 
not  been  formally  tested  in  any  of  the  reports  reviewed  here. 

Things  the  Army  can  do.  The  Army  used  a  number  of  mechanisms  to  help 
families  to  cope  with  the  strains  of  ODS/S.  Most  of  these  mechanism  can  be  traced 
back  to  efforts  at  Ft  Bragg,  NC  to  deal  with  deploying  peacekeepers  to  the  Sinai  (Lewis, 
1984b).  If  they  were  used  prior  to  that  time,  it  was  not  widely  reported  (Bell  &  ladeluca, 
1987). 


Information  about  what  families  could  expect  to  encounter  and  what  supports 
would  be  available  were  passed  via  pre-deployment  brieFings  which  were  held  in  the 
units  and  at  some  locations  were  also  held  at  the  post  level.  ITie  families  have  rated 
this  service  as  being  very  helpful  but  they  do  complain  about  information  overload,  the 
timeliness  of  information,  and  the  lack  of  specific  detail  about  what  is  most  important  to 
them:  the  location  and  well-being  of  their  soldier  (Bell,  1991;  Lewis,  1984a;  USAREUR 
ODCSFER,  1991).  It  was  also  hard  to  reach  certain  "key  players"  via  this  mechanism 
(c.g.,  boy/girl  friends,  parents,  and  off-post  families). 

Some  posts  kept  up  this  flow  of  information  via  periodic  update  meetings  for  key 
spouses  or  in  some  cases  for  all  spouses  who  wished  to  attend.  Information  about 
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changes  the  status  of  the  troops  and  support  needs  or  elements  of  the  support  system 
was  also  passed  from  post  level  through  key  spouses  to  the  unit  based  Family  Support 
Groups  (FSGs).  FSGs,  in  turn,  passed  information  to  individual  spouses  via  meetings, 
newsletters,  and  telephone  trees.  Increased  awareness  of  the  existence  of  FSGs  and 
attendance  at  their  functions  attest  to  their  success  during  war  (USAREUR  ODCSPER, 
1991). 

Assistance  with  emotional  and  instrumental  needs  (e.g.,  emotional  support  and 
resolving  pay  problems)  were  handled  by  both  the  FSGs,  the  unit  elements  which  was 
left  behind  to  handle  its  affairs  (i.e.,  The  Rear  Detachment  Command  or  RDC),  and  the 
one-stop  social  services  center  (The  Family  Assistance  Center  or  FAC).  The  use  of  these 
two  service  deliver  mechanisms  differed  by  post.  One  post  had  a  single  RDC  which 
allowed  them  to  deploy  more  soldiers.  However,  the  researchers  noted  that  having  a 
single  RDC  put  extra  strain  on  both  the  families  and  the  key  spouses  who  were  trying  to 
assist  them  (Winneke,  1991). 

Most  posts  had  at  least  one  FAC  and  most  tried  to  operate  their  FAC  24hr/day 
while  the  demand  for  services  justified  it.  Reserve  units  did  not  have  RDCs  but  did  make 
extensive  use  of  FACs  and  toll  free  help  lines  (McGee,  1991;  U.  S.  Army  Reserve 
(1990).  Although  the  family  members  (USARUER  ODCSPER,  1991)  and  FSG  leaders 
(Vaitkus  &  Johnson,  1991)  felt  that  the  FAC  was  supportive  of  their  needs,  the 
USARUER  Inspector  General  felt  that  these  centers  spent  too  many  resources  for  the 
case  load  being  served.  At  one  post,  at  lea.st,  the  FAC  became  symbolic  of  whether  the 
Army  really  cared  about  families.  When  the  families  reacted  to  the  reduction  of  hours 
the  FAC  was  open,  the  post  resumed  24hr  operations  using  volunteers. 

Rosen  (1991)  also  produced  a  path  model  that  showed  how  21  family 
characteristics,  stressors  and  social  support  mechanisms  predicted  family  well-being.  That 
analysis  showed  that  the  following  social  support  mechanisms  were  important:  unit 
climate  (prior  to  and  after  the  start  of  ODS/S);  unit  activities  (prior  to  and  during 
ODS/S);  Rear  Detachment  Commands;  Family  Support  Group  activities  and  leaders; 
community  support;  and  the  support  of  extended  families,  neighbors  and  friends. 

Uncontrolled  factors.  Prior  research  has  also  showed  the  power  of  other  factors 
which  appear  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  either  the  families  or  the  Army,  but  have  the 
effect  of  making  families  more  vulnerable  to  the  hardships  of  danger.  They  include:  prior 
experience  with  the  Army  and  deployments,  level  of  civilian  education,  being  an  officer’s 
wife,  and  living  in  a  community  long  enough  to  have  established  a  social  network  (Bell, 
1991),  and  being  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia.  Although  these  relationships  do  not 
appear  to  be  changeable  within  the  current  system,  the  Army  might  build  on  some  of 
these  relationships  by:  targeting  more  of  the  family  orientation  training  on  how  to  cope 
with  deployments,  keeping  families  in  the  same  location  longer,  and  developing  special 
policies  for  "newcomers."  Those  policies  might  include  either  making  special  efforts  to 
integrate  newcomers  into  the  social  support  netv/ork  or  not  sending  newcomers  to  a  war 
zone  until  his/her  family  has  had  a  chance  to  be  integrated  into  the  community. 
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family  adaptation  to  danger.  Researchers  in  this  area  have  looked  at  adaptation 
(or  non-adaptation)  along  two  dimensions:  the  presence  of  stress  symptoms  and  the 
ability  of  families  to  meet  their  obligations. 

Early  investigations  compiled  a  rather  impressive  list  of  symptoms  such  as 
headaches,  weight  change,  insomnia,  and  menstrual  irregularity  during  peacetime 
deployments  of  peacekeepers  (Van  Vranken  et  al.,  1984).  These  same  symptoms  have 
been  reported  among  individuals  undergoing  other  stressful  events  (e.g.,  moving, 
divorces,  changing  jobs,  and  dealing  with  the  death  of  a  close  relative  or  mate)  and 
should  diminish  spontaneously  over  time  (Perez,  1990). 

The  ODS/S  research  showed  that  levels  of  stress  were  still  relatively  high  among 
the  spouses  of  deployed  soldiers  during  February-March,  1991  (USAREUR  ODCSPER, 
1991).  For  example,  loneliness,  trouble  sleeping,  and  being  sad  were  being  experienced 
at  least  4  days  a  week  by  51%,  44%  and  38%  of  the  spouses  of  deployed  soldiers.  In 
contrast,  only  16%  to  19%  of  the  spouses  of  non-deployed  soldiers  reported  similar 
distress.  However,  those  measures  were  taken  while  the  deployment  events  were  still 
rather  stressful*.  Comparable  surveys  for  ODS/S  spouses  a  year  after  ODS/S  have  been 
completed  but  are  not  yet  analyzed. 

There  was  also  evidence  of  family  stress  among  soldiers  during  ODS/S. 

Reservists  returning  from  ODS/S  reported  that  they  had  experienced  more 
family/personal-life  stress  this  year  (70%)  than  the  year  before  (57%).  Most  (57%)  also 
reported  that  they  were  "very  worried"  about  their  families  during  the  deployment 
although  most  (63%)  thought  that  their  families  had  been  well  taken  care  of  (Oliver, 
1991).  Survey  results  from  the  spring  of  1991  from  returning  active  duty  ODS/S  veterans 
indicate  that  their  concerns  about  their  families  were  a  great  deal  lower  than  they  were 
during  ODS/S  the  previous  year  (Jan.  -  Mar.  1991).  However,  the  levels  of  concern 
were  still  significantly  higher  than  pre-war  levels  (Bell,  1992). 

A  special  survey  of  non-deployed  soldiers  still  in  the  United  States  in  December 
of  1990  found  that  both  officers  and  NCOs  reported  that  their  families  were  meeting  the 
demands  of  Army  as  well  as  they  were  during  peacetime;  the  most  likely  explanation  for 
these  findings  was  the  high  level  of  social  support  that  was  present,  particularly  for  those 
two  groups  (Bell,  Tiggle,  &  Scarville,  1991).  The  families  of  junior  enlisted  soldiers  are 
more  socially  isolated  and  therefore  receive  less  social  support  (Griffith  et  al.,  1988). 

Given  the  high  levels  of  distress,  it  was  surprising  to  learn  that  ODS/S  spouses 
were  meeting  life  demands  as  well  as  they  were.  Spouses  of  deployed  soldiers  in 
USAREUR  reported  meeting  Army,  family,  work,  and  social  demands  as  effectively  as 
the  spouses  of  non-deployed  soldiers  (USAREUR  ODCSPER,  1991). 


^Although  the  war  was  over  the  27th  of  February  most  of  the  USAREUR 
soldiers  were  still  in  the  Kuwaiti  theater  when  the  survey  was  administered.  In  fact,  the 
troops  were  still  in  danger  from  unexploded  munitions  and  the  possibility  that  the 
mission  might  be  expanded  or  in  some  other  way  hostilities  might  began  again. 
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In  summary,  it  appears  that  the  spouses  of  soldiers  deployed  to  ODS/S 
experienced  significantly  more  emotional  distress  than  did  the  spouses  of  those  who  were 
not  deployed.  Likewise  both  the  reservists  and  active  duty  soldiers  who  were  deployed 
to  Southwest  Asia  experienced  more  stress  and  worry  than  did  other  soldiers. 
Nonetheless,  the  families  of  ODS/S  soldiers  managed  to  meet  the  life  demands  that 
were  placed  on  them. 

The  general  family  stress  literature  suggests  that  the  emotional  difficulties  spouses 
were  experiencing  during  ODS/S  should  diminish  and  return  to  pre-deployment  levels. 
The  soldier  data  indicates  that  they  have  a  higher  level  of  worry  about  their  families  now 
than  prior  to  ODS/S.  Which  pattern  will  be  present  in  the  spouses,  remains  to  be  shown. 

Figure  4  shows  the  matrbc  of  stressors  and  helps  for  the  issue  of  danger  and  family 
adaptation,  which  parallels  the  previous  figures  in  format. 


IV.  The  Army  as  an  Institution. 


While  there  is  no  doubt  that  separation,  relocation,  and  danger  are  critically 
important  factors  in  explaining  family  adaptation  to  military  life,  in  a  more  global  sense 
Army  life  confronts  soldiers  and  their  families  as  a  "total  institution,"  (Goffman,  1961) 
with  a  unique  constellation  of  requirements  (Segal,  1988,  p.  7).  While  any  one  of  these 
peculiar  requirements  may  resemble  some  civilian  situations,  few  if  any  civilian 
occupations  duplicate  all  of  them. 

Although  the  Army  continues  to  change  as  an  institution,  possibly  towards  more  of  an 
occupational  status  as  a  result  of  the  all  volunteer  force  (Butler,  1988;  Moskos  &  Wood, 
1988)  and  other  social  changes,  the  Army  remains  for  the  foreseeable  future  a  unique 
institution  that  places  demands  on  families  that  are  different  than  what  families  are 
likely  to  encounter  in  most  civilian  occupations. 

Nevertheless,  the  Army  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  it  is  a  smaller,  though  large, 
system  within  the  total  system  of  our  American  society  (Keith  &  Whitaker,  1984).  As 
the  larger  society  changes  -  with  increased  ethnic  diversity,  greater  empowerment  of 
women,  and  more  individually  oriented  values,  for  example  -  the  Army  will  be  forced  to 
respond  to  these  changes.  Witile  traditionally  the  Army  has  expected  its  subsystems  - 
soldiers  and  families  -  to  change,  it  may  find  itself  subject  to  change  in  order  to  adapt  to 
its  larger  macrosocial  system,  as  is  the  case  with  all  major  American  corporate 
organizations  (Bowen,  1991). 

Institutional  Hardships 

Work  stress.  Long  duty  hours  and  unit  demands  are  two  hardships  that  are- 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  research  literature  as  a  problem  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  soldier  to  spend  enough  time  with  his  or  her  family  (Bowen,  1985;  Griffith  &  Helm, 
1992;  Woelfel  &  Saveli,  1978).  In  addition  to  time  spent  "at  work,"  the  soldier  is  subject 
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FIGURE  4.  Matrix  of  danger  stressors  and  stress  reducers. 

to  call-up  for  special  missions  or  extra  duty  on  a  round  the  clock,  24  hour  a  day  basis, 
which  poses  a  constant  threat  to  ongoing  family  activities,  without  any  remuneration  for 
overtime  (Stoddard  &  Cabanillas,  1976;  Butler,  1988).  Finally,  besides  long  hours  and  a 
perpetual  "on  call"  status,  the  soldier’s  family  is  faced  with  the  unpredictability  of 
working  hours  (Woelfel  &  Saveli,  1978). 

Woelfel  &  Saveli  (1978)  found  in  their  1975  survey  of  116  soldiers  from  three 
installations  that  nearly  60%  reported  their  working  conditions  as  disruptive  to  family 
life.  Using  data  from  the  1987  DoD  survey  of  Army  families,  Griffith  et  al.  (1988) 
reported  that  14%  of  the  Army  spouses  surveyed  described  the  demands  the  Army  made 
of  family  members  as  a  "serious  problem,"  with  56%  describing  the  demands  as  a  slight 
or  moderate  problem.  Styles  et  al.  (1990)  found  in  their  pilot  survey  of  184  soldiers  at 
three  installations  that  long  hours  at  low  pay  and  demands  on  families  were  among  the 
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major  disadvantages  of  Army  life  (in  addition  to  poor  quality  of  housing  and  medical 
care).  Using  data  from  the  1985  DoD  survey  of  Army  spouses,  Bowen  &  Neenan  (1989) 
found  that  spouse  satisfaction  with  the  military  as  a  way  of  life  was  strongly  correlated 
with  spouse  satisfaction  with  the  time  the  soldier  had  available  to  spend  with  family.  A 
similar  result  held  true  for  both  male  and  female  single  parents  in  the  1989  AFRP 
survey,  in  which  work  stress  predicted  family  adjustment  to  the  Army  (Bowen  et  al., 

1992). 

Kohen  (1984)  claimed  that  what  might  be  most  regular  about  military  duty  could  be 
its  irregularity  or  unpredictability.  Indeed,  her  idea  was  supported  empirically  by  data 
from  the  1989  AFRP  survey  (Scarville,  1991)  in  which  a  variety  of  measures  of 
unpredictability  were  used  (agreement  with  the  issue  is  assumed  if  the  problem  was 
stated  by  the  soldier  to  occur  often,  very  often,  or  always): 

*  Not  knowing  when  the  workday  would  end  -  from  44%  (single  enlisted  soldiers 
living  off-post)  to  60%  (single  officers  living  on-post)  agreement. 

•  Being  kept  at  work  beyond  normal  hours  -  from  33%  (single  enlisted  soldiers 
living  off-post)  to  58%  (married  officers  living  off-post)  agreement. 

•  Being  called  back  into  work  for  extra  details  -  from  6%  (single  enlisted  living 
off-post)  to  12%  (single  enlisted  living  on-post)  agreement. 

*  Procedures  being  changed  often,  without  reason  -  from  13%  (single  officers 
living  on-post)  to  36%  (single  enlisted  living  on-post)  agreement. 

Another  aspect  of  unpredictability  raised  by  Styles  et  al.  (1990)  was  mentioned  by  an 
NCO  who  participated  in  their  focus  groups,  saying  that  you  never  know  when  you’re 
going  to  get  orders.  In  other  words,  not  only  are  daily  duties  unpredictable  but  so  are 
longer  term  issues  such  as  relocation. 

While  relatively  little  work  has  correlated  work  predictability  with  family  adaptation, 
four  recent  reports  are  suggestive.  Using  McCubbin  and  Patterson’s  (1983)  data  from 
1,000  Army  couples  in  Germany,  Bowen  (1989a)  found  that  predictability  of  work 
schedules  was  strongly  related  to  family  adaptation  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  soldiers. 
Teitelbaum  (1990)  from  field  interviews  has  reported  that  Army  spouses  are  upset  by 
unpredictable  work  hours  and  unpredictable  timing  of  field  duty.  Bowen  et  al.  (1992) 
have  found  in  the  AFRP  data  that  family  adjustment  of  single  parents  is  correlated  with 
work  predictability.  Griffith  &  Helms  (1992)  using  1989  AFRP  survey  data  found  that 
soldiers  accepted  long  working  hours  but  disliked  not  knowing  when  their  day  would  end, 
having  to  be  called  back  to  work  in  the  evening  or  on  weekends,  or  having  to  cancel 
plans  or  leave.  Notably,  officers  reported  working  longer  days  and  being  more 
vulnerable  than  enlisted  personnel  to  call  backs  or  cancellation  of  plans/leave.  However, 
officers  enjoyed  higher  morale  and  satisfaction,  presumably  because  they  feit  a  greater 
sense  of  "ownership"  in  their  unit  and  mission  than  did  enlisted  personnel. 
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Spouse  contributions.  Soldiers  and  spouses  are  often  pressured  to  attend 
"mandatory"  social  functions  or  to  participate  in  volunteer  activities  (Military  Family 
Resource  Center,  1984;  Stoddard,  1978).  Segal  (1988)  observes  how  wives  are  expected 
to  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  social  functions.  In  their  analvsis  of  spouses  in  the 
1987  DoD  survey,  Griffith  et  al.  (1988)  noted  that  24%  of  spouses  had  done  volunteer 
work  in  the  past  three  months,  but  that  the  rate  was  much  higher  for  spouses  of  officers 
(52%)  than  for  enlisted  (18%).  Moskos  &  Wood  (1988)  claim  that  no  other  western 
military  expects  as  much  of  the  military  spouse  as  does  the  U.  S.  military.  However, 
Griffith  et  al.  (1988)  found  that  some  of  the  volunteer  work  is  for  one’s  own  children, 
such  as  scouting  activities;  indeed,  the  third  most  popular  reason  for  volunteering  was  to 
support  activities  used  by  the  respondents’  own  children  (p.  136).  Although  there  is  not 
much  evidence  that  mandatory  social  functions  influence  job  satisfaction  or  retention  for 
the  soldier  (Woelfel  &  Saveli,  1978  found  that  less  than  ten  percent  of  their  soldiers 
strongly  objected  to  attending  mandatory  social  events  and  found  no  correlation  between 
such  attendance  and  job  satisfaction  or  retention),  such  normative  pressures  are 
definitely  troubling  when  imposed  on  some  spouses.  Hunter  (1982),  as  well  as  Stoddard 
(1978),  has  written  eloquently  about  the  ways  in  which  the  role  of  the  military  spouse  can 
become  "dysfunctional"  or  "destructive  to  her  self  esteem  (pp.  10-11),"  Styles  et  al. 

(1990)  found  that  mandatory  attendance  at  social  functions  was  perceived  as  a  stressor 
by  many  spouses  in  their  focus  group  study.  During  Operation  Desert  Storm,  however, 
even  though  volunteer  work  for  family  support  groups  by  family  support  group  leaders 
was  often  seen  as  interfering  a  lot  with  personal  life,  at  least  80%  of  such  leaders  said 
they  enjoyed  their  volunteer  role  (Vaitkus  &  Johnson,  1991).  Bowen  &  Neenan  (1989) 
found  that  satisfaction  with  demands  on  civilian  spouses  was  correlated  with  satisfaction 
with  the  military  as  a  way  of  life  for  both  enlisted  and  officers,  with  or  without  children 
in  their  analysis  of  1985  DoD  survey  data.  If  in  the  future,  as  Moskos  and  Wood  (1988) 
believe,  wives  are  less  likely  to  accept  a  status  as  an  adjunct  member  of  the  Army, 
pressures  may  increase  on  those  spouses  still  available  for  the  more  traditional  role  or 
may  seem  more  onerous  than  before  for  those  wives  who  don’t  accept  the  traditional 
role  of  the  Army  wife. 

Loss  of  personal  freedom.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  military  life  deprives  the  soldier  of 
freedoms  he  or  she  might  take  for  granted  as  a  civilian.  The  loss  of  these  freedoms 
largely  distinguishes  Army  culture  from  civilian  culture,  a  situation  that  many  soldiers 
take  pride  in,  while  others  may  resent.  For  example,  soldiers  must  wear  specified 
uniforms  rather  than  whatever  they  want;  clearly,  the  uniform  sets  the  soldier  apart  from 
civilian  society  (Segal,  1988).  Soldiers  are  not  allowed  to  resign,  strike,  or  negotiate 
working  conditions  and  are  tied  to  fixed  terms  of  enlistment  (Butler,  1988;  Stoddard  & 
Cabanillas,  1976).  Soldiers  are  required  to  maintain  a  minimum  level  of  physical  fitness 
and  are  not  allowed  legally  (yet)  to  engage  in  some  forms  of  sexual  behavior.  Many 
Army  units  foster  a  spirit  of  dedication  to  the  mission  rather  than  to  personal  pleasure, 
in  opposition  to  a  more  hedonistic  norm  prevalent  in  civilian  culture.  Since  salary  is 
based  on  rank  and  seniority  rather  than  market  worth,  soldiers  can  only  improve  their 
financial  condition  through  promotion  and  patience  rather  than,  as  a  civilian  might,  by 
demanding  higher  pay  lest  they  transfer  to  a  different  organization  (although  re¬ 
enlistment  and  other  incentive  bonuses  are  used  by  the  Army  to  help  compete  with 
market  forces).  Even  after  retirement,  soldiers  are  not  free  -  they  can  still  be 
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involuntarily  recalled  to  active  duty  at  the  government’s  decision.  In  the  context  of  the 
Army’s  masculine  culture  (Segal,  1988),  sexual  harassment  is  a  continuing  problem  for 
female  soldiers  (Woelfel  &  Saveli,  1976)  who  are  thereby  deprived  of  some  of  their 
personal  freedom.  Though  less  of  a  problem  recently,  part  of  the  masculine  culture 
tended  to  encourage  social  alcoholism,  creating  thereby  a  health  problem  that  ultimately 
limited  the  personal  freedom  of  its  victims. 

Benefits.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are  considering  hardships  of  the  institution,  our 
discussion  would  be  unbalanced  were  we  to  not  consider  the  special  benefits  the 
institution  accords  its  members.  The  military  has  virtually  always  believed  that  it  should 
compensate  for  some  of  its  hardships  by  "taking  care  of  its  own  (Butler,  1988;  Hunter, 
1982;  Hunter,  McEvoy,  &  Selman,  1981)."  Kohen  (1984,  p.  401)  notes  that  "The  military, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  employing  institution  in  the  United  States,  has  established 
a  variety  of  services  and  facilities  for  use  by  the  families  of  its  members."  Free  medical 
care  is  available  for  all  soldiers  and  their  families  on  installations;  through  the 
CHAMPUS  program,  the  Army  will  pay  for  80%  of  most  care  obtained  in  civilian 
medical  agencies.  A  relatively  inexpensive  dental  plan  is  available  for  family  members, 
though  the  dental  care  of  the  soldier  is  free.  Satisfaction  with  benefits  (housing,  dental 
care,  medical  care,  etc.)  was  a  significant  predictor  of  satisfaction  with  the  military  as  a 
way  of  life  in  Bowen  «&  Neenan’s  (1989)  analysis  of  the  1985  DoD  survey  of  spouses. 
Griffith  et  al.  (1988)  found  that  over  half  of  the  Army  spouses  in  the  1987  DoD  survey 
had  used  Army  Community  Services  in  the  past  year  and  that  80%  were  satisfied  with 
those  services,  although  more  were  used  overseas  than  in  CONUS  (68%  versus  45%). 
Even  higher  percentages  of  spouses  had  used  the  commissary  or  post  exchange  (97%) 
and  medical  care  (90%). 

A  minority  of  observers  might  view  these  benefits  as  a  hardship  in  themselves 
since  they  could  tend  to  foster  an  unhealthy  dependence  on  the  institution,  leaving 
members  less  able  to  function  on  the  outside  in  a  civilian  marketplace  should  they  be 
displaced  from  the  Army, 

What  Helps 

There  is  relatively  little  information  on  what  can  help  families  adapt  to  the 
institutional  aspects  of  the  Army.  The  lack  of  information  may  reflect  a  sense  that  work 
stress  and  loss  of  personal  freedom  are  inevitable  problems  that  must  simply  be 
accepted.  It  might  even  be  argued  that  they  are  good  training  procedures,  A  famous 
quotation  has  been  passed  around  in  U.  S.  Army  Reserve  units,  supposedly  from  a  World 
War  II  German  general,  to  the  effect  that  the  U,  S.  Army  knows  how  to  fight  in  the 
confusion  and  chaos  of  war  because  it  is,  even  in  peacetime,  accustomed  to  chaos  and 
confusion  (translate  long,  unpredictable  duty  hours,  etc.). 

Things  families  can  do.  Perhaps  the  most  detailed  research  to  date  on  what  families 
can  do  was  reported  by  Styles  et  al.  (1990),  who  summarized  the  focus  group  comments 
of  soldiers  and  spouses  who  said  that  couples  should  work  together  as  a  team,  should 
communicate  well,  and  maintain  a  positive  lookout,  while  the  spouse  should  cultivate  the 
ability  to  function  independently  when  needed.  Bowen  (1985)  thought  the  Families  in 
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Blue  data  on  Air  Force  families  suggested  that  employed  wives  would  fare  better  in 
terms  of  not  feeling  deprived  of  couple  time  by  the  demands  of  the  Air  Force.  Stoddard 
and  Cabanillas  (1976)  found  that  role  strain  and  conflict  were  greatest  in  families  when 
the  soldier  was  striving  for  promotion  and  that  once  the  soldier  had  "peaked  out,  the 
pressure  was  greatly  reduced  on  the  family  since  there  was  no  longer  the  same  need  to 
please  one’s  superiors.  That  result  may  suggest  that  keeping  one’s  career  goals 
reasonable  may  help  one  to  be  more  assertive  in  limiting  what  workloads  one  will  accept. 
When  possible,  living  off-post  may  help  to  limit  the  number  of  details  that  one  is  called 
back  for  after  duty  hours,  even  if  it  is  more  inconvenient  to  return  from  a  farther 
distance  if  called  in  (Scarville,  1991).  Griffith  &  Helms  (1992)  found  in  their  analysis  of 
1989  AFRP  survey  data  that  social  support  (being  able  to  contact  another  military  wife 
for  assistance)  helped  reduce  institutional  stress,  a  result  they  had  observed  previously  in 
the  research  of  Rosen,  Moghadam,  &  Vaitkus  (1988).  Griffith  &  Helms  (1992)  also 
found  that  support  for  families  from  unit  leaders  helped  reduce  stress  significantly. 

Things  the  Army  can  do.  In  terms  of  the  Army  as  an  institution,  units  by  themselves 
cannot  do  much  to  assist  soldiers  and  their  families;  that  is,  they  need  the  support  of 
higher  headquarters  and/or  the  installation. 

Moskos  &  Wood  (1988)  comment  that  soldiers  can  accept  difficulties  if  their 
leaders  are  wholly  involved  in  the  Army  system  and  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
mission  and  their  soldiers  as  opposed  to  merely  their  own  personal  advancement  and 
benefits.  Moskos  and  Wood  (1988)  add  that  a  clear  vision  of  what  the  Army  is  about 
and  how  its  parts  relate  to  the  overall  mission  are  important  for  leaders  to  motivate  their 
soldiers  to  accept  the  institutional  aspects  of  Army  life.  Certainly,  it  seems  logical  that 
one  would  be  more  willing  to  sacrifice  personal  freedom  for  a  worthwhile  goal  than  for  a 
lesser  goal.  Commanders  at  all  levels  need  to  supply  this  sort  of  vision, 

A  common  sense  phrase  that  has  been  used  occasionally  in  the  Army  is  to  "work 
smarter,  not  harder."  If  applied  at  all  levels,  greater  efficiency  can  be  achieved. 

Recently,  one  headquarters  eliminated  a  report  that  required  the  unit  commander  to 
report  each  month  on  the  status  of  pay  problems.  If  a  leader  is  concerned  about  his  or 
her  soldiers,  they  will  check  on  such  things  for  intrinsic  reasons  not  simply  because  of  the 
report;  if  they  aren’t  concerned,  they  will  inquire  lightly  if  at  all  and  send  in  a  report  that 
means  little  (if  a  pay  problem  does  turn  up  later  that  should  have  been  detected,  the 
leader  will  say  the  soldier  didn’t  mention  it).  The  danger  of  using  reports  to  bring  about 
compliance  is  that  learning  how  to  do  the  report,  doing  it,  xeroxing  it,  and  sending/filing 
it  takes  time  away  from  doing  what  the  report  is  trying  to  enforce.  The  best  enforcement 
is  for  the  higher  commander  or  his/her  staff  to  check  personally  on  the  priority  issues 
rather  than  trying  to  exercise  "xerox  commandership."  The  point  is  that  if  soldiers 
more  training  rather  than  simply  send  in  reports  about  training,  more  time  will  be 
available  for  them  and  their  families  once  the  training  is  done. 

At  some  posts,  "family  time"  -  letting  all  soldiers  off  at  3  or  4  o'clock  on  a  weekday 
(e.g.  Thursday)  has  been  instituted  to  promote  family  welfare.  However,  as  Blankinship 
(1990)  observed,  the  practice  is  not  without  it  drawbacks  -  surges  in  customers  at 
shopping  and  recreational  facilities,  refusal  of  superiors  to  grant  leave  for  family  reasons 
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on  other  days  of  the  week,  and  requirements  to  make  up  the  time  with  weekend  duty  or 
longer  hours  on  other  days.  In  spite  of  such  problems,  "family  time"  can  promote  more 
family  time  and  compensate  for  longer  duty  hours  experienced  at  other  times  (Griffith  & 
Helms,  1992). 

Uncontrolled  factors.  Griffith  et  al.  (1988)  in  their  analysis  of  1987  DoD  survey  data 
found  that  more  volunteer  work  was  done  by  OCONUS  spouses  than  by  CONUS 
spouses,  which  may  be  one  example  of  how  the  institutional  aspects  of  the  military  may 
be  more  apparent  in  overseas  tours  or  sites  -  in  addition  to  the  relevance  of  the  benefits 
(post  exchange,  commissary,  medical  care)  that  may  be  available  on  post  but  cither  not 
available  or  available  only  for  much  higher  prices  on  the  civilian  economy  overseas.  As 
noted  previously  (Griffiih  et  al.,  1988)  military  services  are  used  more  often  in  OCONUS 
locations  than  in  CONUS.  Griffith  &  Helms  (1992)  observed  in  their  analysis  of  1989 
AFRP  survey  data  that  MTOE  rather  than  TDA  units*  and  units  more  often  involved  in 
FTX/deployments  appeared  to  be  involved  in  less  predictable  workdays  and  that 
OCONUS  units  appeared  to  experience  more  call  backs  than  CONUS  units. 

Figure  5  shows  the  relationships  of  institutional  stressors  and  helps  in  the  same 
format  as  with  the  previous  three  figures. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Stressors 

This  review  has  focused  on  four  major  stressors:  separation,  relocation  (including 
overseas  mobility),  danger,  and  institutional  aspects  of  Army  life.  However,  we  have  not 
considered  if  these  stressors  interact  with  each  other  to  influence  how  much  families 
must  adapt  or  how  well  families  adapt.  Separation  and  relocation  can  occur  together  for 
short  periods  of  time  (e.g.  a  soldier  moves  to  Germany  ahead  of  the  family  that  arrives 
later)  or  longer  periods  under  unusual  circumstances  (e.g.  inasmuch  as  the  soldier  has 
gone  to  Korea  on  an  unaccompanied  tour,  the  family  moves  back  home  to  mother)  but 
by  our  definition,  they  normally  occur  independently.  RcLvation  and  danger  can  occur 
together  (e.g.  an  accompanied  tour  to  Korea)  but  normally  danger  is  tied  to  accidents 
(that  occur  in  all  locations)  or  to  war  (which  involves  separation  more  than  relocation). 
Separation  and  danger  do  occur  together  in  war;  however,  while  separation  can  occur 
without  great  danger,  danger  almost  always  occurs  with  separation  (except  perhaps  for 
Explosive  Ordnance  Duty  (bomb  squad)  personnel  or  other  high  risk  specialties).  Since 
the  institutional  aspects  of  Army  life  permeate  the  entire  sy  m,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
isolate  the  effects  of  those  aspects  from  the  effects  of  separav.un,  relocation,  and  danger. 
It  may  be  possible  with  retrospective  life  course  analysis  to  analyze  family  adaptation 


®  Units  are  authorized  to  own  and  hold  equipment  by  eithc  Modified  lables  of 
Organizational  Equipment  (MTOE)  or  by  Tables  of  Distribution  and  Allowances  (TDA). 
Tactical  units  are  usually  equipped  on  the  basis  of  an  MTOE  whereas  administrative, 
non-tactical  units  are  authorized  equipment  based  on  a  TDA. 
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ACTIONS/SITUATIONS  UNDER  THE  CURRENT  CONTROL  OF: 
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FIGURE  5.  Mutrix  of  Aimy  relocation  ptressors  and  stress  reducers. 

through  families  that  have  experienced  all  of  the  key  factors  and  assess  which  factors 
have  had  the  most  impact. 

Without  such  research,  what  can  wc  speculate  about  the  relative  impact  of  separation, 
relocation,  danger,  and  the  institution  and/or  their  interaction  effects?  We  think  that 
the  combination  of  long-term  separation  and  danger  probably  represents  the  greatest 
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challenge  for  family  adaptation,  perhaps  most  for  families  with  more  children,  as  the 
remaining  parent  has  become  a  de  facto  single  parent  during  the  separation  or  for  single 
parents,  who  must  safeguard  their  children  in  the  custody  of  a  guardian  during  the 
separation.  For  both  of  the  latter  groups,  danger  poses  particular  problems  since  the 
death  that  can  result  means  a  temporary  loss  is  made  permanent,  with  the  future  of  the 
family  up  for  grabs. 

The  second  greatest  challenge  is  probably  separation  by  itself  with  longer  separations 
placing  the  greatest  burdens  on  families,  as  has  been  seen  from  the  AFRP  survey  results 
and  previous  research.  The  institutional  aspects  of  Army  life  probably  represent  the 
third  greatest  challenge  because  of  the  competing  demands  of  the  two  "greedy" 
institutions  of  family  and  Army,  each  laying  claim  to  priority  from  family  members. 

While  relocation  appears  to  be  a  major  problem  for  families  with  adolescents,  it  is  on 
average  less  of  a  challenge  and  is  even  enjoyed  by  some  Army  families. 

The  future.  How  will  the  future  change  the  challenge  of  the  four  stressors?  What 
we  have  described  as  the  least  problematic  in  general  -  relocation  -  will  probably  occur 
with  less  frequency  in  a  downsized,  more  home  based  Army.  It  might  even  be  possible 
for  the  Army  to  attempt  to  avoid  relocations  for  families  with  adolescents.  It  may  be 
more  possible  for  employed  ipor.ses  to  develop  their  own  careers  in  the  future  Army  and 
thus  lessen  one  of  the  other  <tiajor  detrimental  factors  associated  with  relocation.  We 
think  that  long  term  separations  will  decrease,  but  short  term  separations  (a  few  days  to 
a  few  weeks)  may  increase;  however,  the  net  effect  of  such  a  change  will  probably  be 
positive  for  families  since  the  long  term  separations  seem  to  be  the  most  problematic  in 
general.  The  actual  threat  of  danger  will  probably  decrease,  if  the  relatively  low 
percentage  of  battle  casualties  in  Desert  Storm  is  any  indication  of  the  future.  However, 
the  perceived  threat  of  danger  may  increase  if  media  attention  is  able  to  bring  war  "into 
the  living  room"  as  it  did  during  Desert  Storm.  Thus,  the  overall  effect  is  probably 
neutral  to  positive  for  families  with  respect  to  danger. 

The  Army,  of  course,  is  a  system  within  a  system,  the  large  macrosocial  system  of  our 
society.  As  our  society  changes,  the  Army  as  a  system  will  be  confronted  with  change. 
Dealing  with  the  institutional  aspects  of  the  Army  is  more  difficult  as  the  institution 
confronts  such  change  -  admitting  v/omen  into  combat  positions,  admitting  homosexuals, 
perhaps  becoming  even  more  of  an  occupation  rather  than  an  institution.  Yet 
downsizing  may  allow  the  services  to  select  only  those  who  believe  in  the  most 
traditional  institutional  values  to  remain  and  forestall  such  changes.  If  the  latter  occurs, 
the  gravest  threat  may  not  be  to  families  or  to  the  Army,  but  to  our  political  system,  if 
the  .^my  becomes  too  unrepresentative  (and  therefore  less  of  a  citizen  Army  and  more 
misunderstood)  of  the  American  public.  On  the  other  hand,  how  much  can  the  Army 
change  without  losing  its  warfare  fighting  mission  capability? 

What  Works 

Families.  Several  characteristics  of  families  appear  to  be  important  for  more  than 
one  of  the  four  major  stressors.  Being  well  informed  and  prepared  for  the  stressors 
appears  to  be  important.  In  addition,  a  certain  type  of  marital  relationship  appears  to  be 
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important,  one  in  which  there  is  good  communication  and  a  sense  of  being  a  "team"  but 
a  team  made  up  of  players  who  have  the  maturity  and  independence  to  function 
adequately  on  their  own  if  necessary,  as  themselves,  as  a  parent,  and  as  an  employee. 

The  Aiiiiv.  Our  review  points  to  sotue  obvious  things  the  Army  can  do  in  all  areas, 
such  as  reimbursing  soldiers  for  justified  expenses  (as  in  relocation),  maintaining 
benefits,  dealing  with  sexual  harassment,  and  providing  quality  child  care.  Allowing 
families  as  much  control  as  possible  over  their  situation  is  a  general  factor  that  shows  up 
in  specific  areas  such  as  allowing  communication  from  soldier  to  spouse  (long  distance 
telephone),  allowing  families  some  leeway  in  choice  and  timing  of  relocations,  ensuring 
soldiers  have  time  off  for  personal  business,  or  giving  families  advance  knowledge  about 
future  assignments  so  they  can  take  charge  and  plan  ahead.  The  perception  that  Army 
leaders  at  all  levels  care  about  families  appears  to  be  important.  Army  leaders  can 
ensure  that  soldiers’  time  is  well  used  and  scheduled  so  as  to  avoid  call  backs  or 
unnecessary  weekend  duty.  Tlie  Army  can  facilitate  informal  support  networks  and 
effective  sponsorship  of  new  arrivals.  With  the  drawdown  occurring,  it  may  be  passible 
to  provide  for  more  stabilized  tours  that  will  facilitate  social  support  and  spouse 
employment.  However,  the  most  important  factor  probably  is  ensuring  that  leaders  at  all 
levels  appreciate  the  true  value  of  caring  about  families  as  a  worthwhile  investment  that 
pays  for  itself  rather  than  being  simply  another  training  distractor. 

The  Army  is  doing  many  things  well  that  it  should  continue  to  do.  Community 
support  programs,  unit  welcoming  programs,  informal  family  support  groups,  family 
advocacy  programs,  family  life  centers  on  post.  Army  emergency  relief,  and  many  other 
programs  have  been  and  continue  to  serve  Army  families  well.  Some  programs  need  to 
be  executed  well  more  consistently,  such  as  the  sponsorship  programs  and  medical 
services.  Some  programs  probably  need  to  be  expanded,  notably  the  availability  of 
sufficient  high  quality  child  care.  New  initiatives  may  be  needed  in  some  areas,  such  as 
full  financial  support  for  relocation  and  family  life  programs  that  focus  on  building  family 
teamwork  within  the  Army  system  and  its  particular  demands. 

Uncontrolled  factors.  Factors  that  cannot  be  changed  immediately  by  families  or  the 
Army  include  family  composition  or  type  and  spouse  employment.  TTiere  may  be  a 
temptation  to  deal  with  such  factors  through  selection  (not  recruiting  single  parents,  for 
example)  or  local  policy  (discouraging  marriage  among  junior  enlisted),  but  any  approach 
based  on  demography  per  se  will  reduce  the  quality  of  the  Army  by  eliminating  high 
quality  soldiers  for  superficial  reasons.  However,  the  Army  may  well  work  at  eliminating 
non-performing  soldiers,  regardless  of  their  demographic  characteristics.  The  Army 
might  succeed  more  by  taking  advantage  of  complimentary  demographic  characteristics 
and  involve  families  in  helping  each  other;  for  example,  it  might  be  more  productive  to 
subsidize  home  day  care  by  "stay  at  home"  Army  spouses  than  to  expand  funding  for 
formal  child  development  centers.  Aside  from  family  factors,  there  are  factors  such  as 
belonging  to  an  MTOE  versus  a  TDA  unit  or  serving  OCONUS  rather  than  in  CONUS 
that  influence  family  adaptability,  but  these  factors  can  be  taken  into  account  even  if 
they  cannot  be  changed. 
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Future  Research 


There  are  at  least  two  immediate  needs  for  research  on  Army  families.  First  would 
be  to  immediately  begin  work  on  the  effects  of  downsizing,  since  a  delay  here  will  mean 
missing  the  ability  to  see  what  is  happening.  Secondly,  multivariate  analyses  of  the 
AFRP  survey  and  other  large  data  sets  should  proceed  in  order  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
not  misattributing  the  effect  of  one  factor  to  another.  This  second  approach  can  be  done 
relatively  inexpensively  since  the  data  has  already  been  collected.  A  third  consideration 
would  be  to  assess  family  adaptability  in  terms  of  both  the  family’s  satisfaction  and  its 
responsiveness  to  the  demands  of  the  Army,  as  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  this 
report. 

Other  needs  are  for  more  qualitative  research,  such  as  that  by  Styles  et  al.  (1990) 
which  should  help  us  learn  more  about  the  processes  families  use  to  adapt  to  Army  life. 
Short  term  longitudinal  research  can  also  help  assess  how  families  deal  with  the  stressors 
of  Army  life  and  determine  which  approaches  (by  the  Army  and/or  by  families)  work 
best  at  overcoming  difficulties.  Many  of  these  sorts  of  studies  could  be  carried  out  with 
small  samples  of  approximately  100  families  or  so  and  be  relatively  inexpensive 
compared  to  worldwide  random  sample  surveys.  Some  projects  can  be  carried  out  using 
the  biannual  Sample  Survey  of  Military  Personnel  if  the  limited  number  of  questions  that 
can  be  included  in  this  short  survey  can  be  sufficiently  justified  relative  to  the  other 
needs  of  the  survey  sponsors. 

The  life  course  perspective  may  prove  to  be  very  useful  in  understanding  how  Army 
families  adapt  to  different  demands  and  at  different  stages  of  their  life  cycle.  Likewise, 
as  society  becomes  more  diverse  ethnically  and  the  Army  mirrors  that  diversity  in  its 
composition,  it  will  be  important  to  understand  diversity  in  process,  not  just  diversity  in 
basic  descriptive  data.  For  example,  how  can  we  take  advantage  of  diversity  to  maximize 
problem  solving  effectiveness?  How  can  Army  leaders  of  diverse  backgrounds  best  work 
together  to  produce  the  most  effective  combination  of  leadership  styles  to  get  the 
mission  accomplished?  Qualitative  studies  and  longitudinal  research  may  help  us  in  that 
regard. 
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